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(> Ill health and the length of the proceedings 
of the late Educational State Convention, which will 
be found under the proper head, must account for 
the small quantity of editorial matter in this num- 
ber. We know not whether to offer an apology or 
2 congratulation to the reader in this case. He 
may call this paragraph which he pleases. But, to 
say no more of our own lucubrations, we regret 
that a number of communications and other matter 
intended for this number have been excluded. They 
shall appear next month. 

This No. has been delayed by the proceedings of 
the State Convention. Hereafter the Journal will 
appear on the first of each month. 














STATE BOOK OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

This bantling of our own, which has not received 
quite as much parental care as our own interest and 
its claims upon us required, has latterly been spvak- 
ing for itself. A» number of letters have been re- 
ceived from teachers, who use or desire to use it as 
a text book in their schools, asking whether it is 
our design to revise it and bring its contents up even 
with the statistics of the late census, and the changes 
which have taken place in the political geography 
of the State. Our reply is, that, between this time 
and next April, we design to revise the work and 
issue an edition which shall be, in some measure, 
worthy of the interest which its friends take in the 
book. 

We shall be thankful) for notices of any inaccu- 
racies in the last edition, and of such slight changes 
as the experience of teachers may have suggested. 
Extensive alterations cannot now be readily made, 
as the work is stereotyped. The new counties, 
however, shall be inserted. 


Joun A. Barr, Esqg.—Among the minutes of the 
meeting of the Philadelphia Presbytery, held in 
Philadelphia, last October, we find the following 
complimentary and no doubt deserved notice of this 
young gentleman, who is a son of John Baer, Esq., 
of this city: 

The resignation of John A. Bear, Esq., as Prin- 
cipal of the Wilson Presbyterian Academy was 
presented. Whereupon it was 


Resolved, That the resignation of Mr. Baer be 
accepted, and that Rev. Messrs. Brainerd, Malin 
and Converse, be a Committee to procure another 
teacher, if a satisfactory arrangement can be made. 

‘Resolved, That the Stated Clerk be directed to 


express to Mr. Baer the gratitude of the Presbytery, 


for his faithful and able services, and our high esti- 
mate of him as a teacher and gentleman. 

The Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools will be published in the Journal 
next month. 
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Covetu’s Dicest or Enetish Grammar: 218 
pages, 12 mo. cloth sides, price 50 cents: published 
in 1852, by Appleton & Co. New York, and Eng- 
lish & Co. Pittsburg. 

We have not been in the habit of venturing an 
opinion on School Books, much less on any of the 
hundreds of Engiish Grammars which now com- 
But this work, by L. T. Co- 
vell, Principal of the 4th Ward Common Schools, 
Allegheny city, Pa., cannot be passed in silence.— 
It professes to be the result of 18 years experience 
in teaching, and the fruits of 10 years labor, and is 
What we chiefly 


pete for public favor. 


no disgrace to such safe origin. 
admire in it is this: It neither lightly overturns 
settled usages among grammarians, nor fails to in- 
corporate such modern improvements as the author’s 
experience and judgment approve. Hence, while 
we have the good old division of the science into 
Crthography, Etymology, Syntax and Prosody, with 
the old fashioned eight parts 01 speech (the article 
and participle being, as seems right, dropped into 
the adjective), we also just find enough of pho- 
netics to afford the pupil a clear knowledge of the 
true nature of the elementary sounds of the human 
voice, and of Etymology (derivation from other 
tongues) to enable him to analyze and comprehend 
thousands of words which, without this light, would 
The definitions, 
also, are close and logical, and the rules brief and 
perspicuous. 

On the whole, though we have not made such 
critical comparison of this with other grammars as 
would justify a preference over all, yet we would 
feel perfectly safe in placing it in the hands of any 
class of learners. 


Srrassure Acapemy, Lancaster Counry.—The 
Strasburg Bee states that this well known Institu- 
tion has been purchased by Dr. Oren, who designs 
continuing it as an academy of the highest grade, 
for boys. We rejoice to hear this. Judging from 
a lecture delivered by him some time ago on Teach- 
ing, an extract from which was published in this 
Journal, Dr. Oren seems to be just the man for 
such an enterprize. We expect to hear good tidings 
from his academy at the end of his first term. Of 
Strasburg the Bee truly says :—*“ Certainly there is 
no place more beautiful in this beautiful county of 
Lancaster, than just Strasburg. It is located on 
high ground, and a view from the upper story of 
the academy building presents to the eye a scene 
of beauty that enraptures the beholder—particularly 
to the north, where is presented an unrivalled land- 
scape at least forty miles in extent. The town is 
remarkably healthy during all seasons of the year: 


a fact, which speaks volumes in favor of the pro- 
ject.” 








THE LATE STATE CONVENTION. 

The meeting and proceedings of this body form a 
new era in the Educational history of Pennsylva. 
nia. By the organization of the Stare Tracners’ 
AssociaTIon the mind of the Common School Sys. 
tem is at length excited into action, and will soon 
infuse life and vigor into its inert matter. By mind, 
we mean the Teachers—by matter, the hitherto al. 
most lifeless machinery of the School law. After 
this associated mind shall have made even one ot- 
ganized and united effort—as it will do at Pittsburg 
next August—we expect to see light and hope be. 
gin to beam from every part and energy invigorate 
the whole of our educational fabric. When the 
Teacher shall have taken his stand upon the solid 
ground of right and duty, and raised his head high 
among the professional classes, then and not till 
then will he be respected as he ought, and the sa- 
cred interests committed to his eharge be safe. We 
rejoice to say that this “ then” is nearly converted 
into “now,” and thatthe glorious dawn is almost 
here. 

Of the late Convention we have not space to say 
much. Though small, yet it was one of the most 
talented, efficient body of men we have seen in the 
Harrisburg Court House, and we have seen many 
there. But they, who suppose that omy the very 
elite of the Teachers of Pennsylvania were there, 
are mistaken. From a pretty general knowledge of 
the State, we ean safely assert that the Convention 
might readily have been quadrupled in number, 
without any detraction from its standing in point of 
talent or respectability. Hence our abiding confi- 
dence that when the whole profession shall be repre- 
sented, as it will at Pittsburg next. August, such an 
assemblage will take place as shall at length put 
the teacher on his proper platform before the public. 

Of the other measures of the Convention, little 
need be said. They are reasonable and moderate 
demands upon those in power. They are based upon 
a full knowledge of the condition and wants of the 
schools, and their concession will have the happiest 
result. They are, aid to Teachers’ Institutes: the 
establishment of the office of County Superintend- 
ent: an extension of the time of teaching in all the 
schools; and Normal schools. The Legislature of 
1853 will secure the honor of perfecting our glori- 
ous Common School System by granting one and all 
of them. 





LANCASTER CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 

The Committee of arrangement for this important 
assemblage have published the following statement 
of its objects and mode of proceeding. The serious 
attention of every teacher in the county is earnestly 
called to it. If the explanation of the Committee, and 
a sense of duty to themselves and to the public, and 
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of their own wants, do not now stimulate teachers to 
action, nothing which we could say would have that 
effect. We, therefore, commend the subject again 
to their most serious consideration, and shall regard 
the result as settling the question, whether Lancaster 
county possesses 400 Teachers who labor for her good, 
or only 400 school masters and school mistresses 
who work for pay and care not either for self-im- 
provement or the good of their pupils: 


Teachers’ Institute. 
To the Teachers of Lancaster County, Male and Female, 
and of every Grade of School. 
number of Teachers and others, composing the Lan- 
A caster County Educational Association and interested 
for the improvement of Schools, propose to hold a Teach- 
ers’ Institute in the city of Lancaster during the week 
commencing on Monday, January 24, 1853, and have 
appointed the undersigned committee to make and an 
nounce the necessary arrangements. 

The object and mode of proceeding of such an Insti- 
tute are as follows: All the Teachers in the county who 
desire to become members, assemble at stated hours daily 
during its continuance for mutual improvement. The 
most accomplished and experienced of their number are 
selected to explain, by lectures and familiar illustrations, 
certain of the branches most usually taught in schools, and 
the best modes of giving instruction in them, with the 
means of government and of treating the most usual cases 
of difficulty which meet every teacher in the discharge of 
the duties of the school-room 

The members of the Institute are not formed into class- 
er, nor questioned and drilled, like pupils in an ordinary 
school; neither the time allotted to the Institute nor the 
standing of the teachers permitting such course. They 
merely listen attentively to the instructions given, and if 
they choose, take notes for future use: The object being, 
not to exhibit them before the public in the character of 
mere pupils, but to elevate them in the eyes of all, and in 
reality, as members of one of the most useful and respect- 
able professions, congregated for mutual improvement. 

The Institute, however, being a new thing among us, 
we do not yet possess the experience and skill requisite to 
conduct it. Hence, instructors for the one now proposed 
will necessarily come from abroad. One accomplished 
Teacher has accordingly been invited from Massachusetts 
and another from Ohio, in both of which States these In- 
stitutions are frequent and well understood. To these, 
probably, one or two others will be added, so that there 
shall be no lack of instruction. Hereafter Institutes may 
be held without such aid, there being sufficient talent 
among the Teachers of the county to conduct them, when 
the mode of so doing shall have once been exhibited. 

The branches selected both for explanation of their prin- 
ciples and illustration in the mode of teaching will be Or- 
thography, Reading, Etymology, Grammar, Geography 
wilh wap drawing, History, Writing and Arithmetic.— 
The excercises will be interspersed with vocal music. 

During the evening, addresses and lectures en subjects 
connected with Education, will be delivered by members 
of the Institute and by citizens of the city and county.— 
Discussions will also take place. 

The Governor of the Commonwealth, the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, and other distinguished per- 
sons have consented to visit the Institute during the week, 
in order to encourage and sustain its members in their en- 
deavors to benefit the noble cause of general education. 

The citizens of Lancaster, with noble itality, have 
already in large numbers offered to entertain Teachers from 
the body of the county; so that the Committee now feel 
justified in announcing that the professional members of 
the Insiitute shall be at no other expense whilé here than 





that of contributing to the necessary expenses of the Insti- 
tute, which, if there be a full attendance, may not exceed 
one dollar from each Teacher. 

The Institute will be held in Futrrow Hatt, a room ad- 
mirably adapted for tie purpose, and capable of seating a 
large audience. 

A committee will be in attendance at 10 o’clock A. M., 
on Monday the 24th inst. in the Hall, to enroll the names 
of members and assign them lodgings; at 2 P. M. of the 
same day the regular exercises will commence and continue 
till the following Friday evening or till noon on Saturday, 
as shall be found most expedient. 

Such are the objects and arrangements of the proposed 
Institute, It now remains for the Teachers of Lancaster 
county to determine by their presence or absence, whether 
the project shall succeed or fail. 

Jan. 5, 1853. THO. H. BURROWES, 

AMOS ROW, 

J.P. WICKERSHAM, 
D. 8. KIEFFER, 

J. F. HOUSTON, 
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Common School Statistics. 








History, Plan, and Condition of the Common 
Schools of Carlisle. 


[The successive Boards of Directors of Carlisle, af- 
ter sixteen years of patient and intelligent effort, have 
brought the Common Schools of that borough toa 
condition of great usefulness. And now, with com- 
mendable spirit, the present Board, for the benefit of 
other places similarly situated, have published a neat 
pamphlet of 34 pages, giving a lucid view of the 
whole progress, plan and condition of their schools. 
From this interesting statement we make the follow- 
ing extracts, and shall probably hereafter present 
more of it to the readers of the Jouanal.—Ep, } 


ORIGINAL ORGANIZATION. 
Directors having been elected in Carlisle, pursuant 
to the Acts of Assembly for establishing a general 
system of education by Common Schools, and the 
members elect having met and organized on the 26th 
of March, 1836, appointed a delegate to represent 
them at the County Convention, directed by said act 
to assemble in Carlisle on the 2nd of May following. 
At this Convention it was resolved to raise ten thou- 
sand dollars for school purposes in the County of Cum- 
berland, and at a subsequent meeting of the citizens 
of this school district, in order to give the system a 
fair trial, an additional sum of two thousand dollars 
was voted to be raised within the bounds of the Bor- 
ough of Carlisle. Thus encouraged, the Board of 
Directors, having filled several vacancies in their 
number, met on the 4th of July, 1836, and resolved to 
put the schools in operation on or before the 15th day 
of August following. The time allowed was less than 
six weeks, and during the same a system was to be 
devised, uniform books selected, rooms for the schools 
to be provided, and teachers to be procured. This 
was, however, all accomplished within the prescribed 
period ; and many hundred children, having assembled 
in the public buildings on the 15th of August, 1836, 
were assigned to different grades of schools, accord- 
ing to their several attainments. 
SYSTEM DECIDED ON. 
The system decided on was a series of schools, 
advancing progressively in the branches taught from 
the alphabet to the higher studies of an English edu- 
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cation. The children were advanced as they made 
attainments from one grade of schools to another, 
until they reached the high schools, where it was in- 
tended they should complete an education so far as 
was essential to the ordinary avocations of life, and 
which would fit such as might contemplate devoting 
themselves to the duties of Instructors in the Com- 
mon schools of the State; and here it may be re- 
marked, that if this system existed in any other place, 
or had been suggested, it was unknown at the time 
to the Board of Directors; the plan with them was 
original, and when put in operation was for some 
time considered an experiment. Fifteen years have 
now tested its efficiency, and it has been so success- 
ful that it has been introduced into other towns, and 
will in time, no doubt, become general through the 
towns and villages, to which alone it is adapted.— 
The plan has been printed and circulated in various 
parts of the United States. 
NAMES OF FIRST DIRECTORS. 

The members of the Board of School Directors 
when this system went into operation, were Mr. An- 
drew Blair, President: Mr. Peter B. Smith, Mr. 
Reineck Angney, Mr. Lewis Harlan, Mr. Thomas B. 
Jacobs, and Mr. James Hamilton, Secretary. 


‘ NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, 

The number of schools in Carlisle is sixteen, em- 
bracing 448 male scholars, and 480 females—aver- 
age in each school 58 ; cost of teaching each scholar 
per month 47 cents. The whole expense does not 
exceed $4200, of which the State pays $382 75.— 
The Board is indebted $223033, on account of the 
purchase of School houses. 

When the scholars are advanced from the first to 
the second grade of schools, the girls are separated 
from the boys, and distinct schools for females and 
for males are maintained throughout the remaining 
series, and until they have finished in the’ high 
schools. This we consider a very important feature 
in the new system. P 


SELECT SCHOOL. 

On the first Wednesday afternoon of each month, 
all the public schools in Carlisle are suspended ; and 
the directors, teachers and three representative schol- 
ars from each of the schools, (in one of the three de- 
partments alternately) meet for illustrations in the 
mode of instruction. This meeting has been called 
the Select School, from the scholars returned being 
selected as the best three in their respective schools 
for attendance, conduct, and progress during the pre- 
ceding three months; they are rewarded by certifi- 
cates of merit signed by the President of the Board, 
and also by the loan of a book from the American 
School Library. 

This meeting answers other important ends, in 
bringing the teachers and directors together once a 
month, aftording opportunities for communicating 
from time to time the proceedings of the Board so far 
as the same are necessary, reading articles relating 
. the common school system, the settling of salaries, 

Le. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 

The applicant or scholar must be at least twelve 
years of age before she can be admitted into this 
school, and will be required to stand a satisfactory 
examination in Orthography, to read and write rea- 
sonably well, to do any sums in Greenleaf’s Arith- 
metic to page 193, and any part of Mitchell’s Geog- 
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raphy. Also, Bullion’s Grammar to Prosody, and 
any part of History of United States and Moral Phil- 
osophy. 

The teacher shall so arrange the studies of this 
school as to be pursued progressively through a three 
year’s course, and they shall be as follows : 

Orthography, Elocution, Composition in weekly 
exercises, Rhetoric, Grammar reviewed, weekly ex- 
ercise in Geography,Analysis of the words of the Eng- 
lish Language, Arithmetic finished, Universal His- 
tory and History of England, Natural Philosophy, 
Botany, Moral Philosophy, reviewed Astronomy, Nat- 
ural Historv, Algebra and Geometry, together with 
Writing, Ornamental Needle Work and Drawing. 
For Books see Appendix. 

MALE DEPARTMENT. 

The scholar to be admitted into this school must 
be twelve years of age and proficient in Orthography, 
Reading and Writing. He shall stand a satisfactory 
examination in Mitchell’s Geography, History of the 
United States, Moral Philosophy, Greenleaf’s Arith- 
metic to page 222, and Bullion’s Grammar second 
part to Prosody. 

The teacher shall arrange the studies of this school 
to be pursued progressively during a three year’s 
course, and each scholar shall make a creditable pro- 
ficiency in the preceding years before advanced to 
the next class. The studies are: 

Orthography, Reading, Writing, weekly exercises 
in Composition and Declamation, weekly exercises 
in Geography, Grammar reviewed, Univesral His- 
tory and History of England, Natural Philosophy, 
Natural History, Moral Philosophy reviewed, Rhe- 
toric, Analysis of the words of the English Language, 
Arithmetic finished, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, 
Book Keeping and Astronomy. Also, Perspective 
Drawing and Maps. 

EXAMINATION FOR DIPLOMAS. 

This examination will take place in July of each 
year. Candidates must. present a certificate from 
their respective teachers of the High School, of hav- 
ing maintained a creditable standing while in the 
School, and of their having completed the course of 
studies prescribed ; and shall then be required to pass 
a satisfactory private examination conducted on a 
fair and impartial plan, the highest number being ten 
and the scholar not falling below five. 


BOARD OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS FoR 1852. 
Mr. Anprew Brarr, President. 
Mr. George McFeely, 
Mr. Thomas H. Skiles, 
Mr. Ephraim Cornman, 
Mr. John Goodyear, Financial Sect’y. 
Mr. James Hamilton, Cor & Rec. Sect'y. 
Mr. Jason W. Eby, Treasurer. 
Mr. John Spahr, Messenger. 


N. B. The Board meet, for the admission of schol- 
ars, in Education Hall on the morning of the first 
Monday of each month. 


TEACHERS FOR THE YEAR 1852. 
School No.1 Mrs. Caufmar. 

- « 2 Miss Wightman. 

6 ** 3 Miss Reichter. 

“ « 4 Miss Edmonds, 

“ “ 5 Miss Hoffman. 

& « 6 Miss Bell. 

“ ‘© 7 Miss Jackson. 

“ « 8 Miss Webber. 

“« « 9 Mr. G. W. Neidich. 
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School No. 10 Mr. L. S. W. Foulk. 
“ “ ll 
“ 12 Miss A. Ege. 
*“ 13 Miss M. Underwood. 
“14 Mr. Eckels. 
* 15 Miss E. Hendel. 
“16 Mr. W. B. McGilvray. 


A Teacher’s Library has been commenced with 
the design of collecting treatises on Education, 
School Books, and whatever is connected with Com- 
mon School Instruction. Donations from authors and 
others will be thankfully received, and carefully pre- 
served, with a record of the donor’s name, and may 
be sent to the Secretary of the Board. 

We conclude by remarking that we believe the 
system herein set forth is well calculated to accom- 
plish the great object of a general system of educa- 
tion for the mass of the people, but like all other plans 
its success will in a great measure depend on having 
well ventilated school rooms, eligibly located, and 
all the necessary facilities for teaching; and stil] 
more on competent, able, and efficient teachers to 
carry it out in all its details. 











Academies, Seminaries & Colleges. 





LEWISBURG UNIVERSITY. 

Prof. Anderson of our University at Lewisburg 
has returned from his tour in England, Scotland and 
France, whither he went partly for his own improve- 
ment, and partly on business of the University. He 
purchased in Paris a complete cabinet, collected by 
the celebrated Eloffe, embracing all the principal ar- 
ticles for the illustration of four sciences, viz: Bota- 
ny, Geology, Mineralogy, and Zoology. .This beau- 
tiful and symmetrical collection is the gift of the 
President, Rev. Dr. Malcom. Prof. Anderson col- 
lected also many valuable specimens in his tour, 
which he adds to the cabinet. Three large cases are 
already in the library hall of the University, entirely 
filled with specimens, some of them of great beauty 
and value; and various friends of the Faculty, or 
the University, are engaged to send in contributions. 
The Institution therefore, now possesses a cabinet far 
superior to that of almost any other College in the 
United States, though scarcely six months have passed 
since it was commenced. 


Prof. Anderson also purchased for the University, 
through the liberality of Israel E. James, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, and his son, Prof. James, of the Uni- 
versity, a fine Manikin, which, with a perfect human 
skeleton, kindly loaned the Institution by Dr. Thorn- 
ton, of Lewisburg, and a full set of Cutter’s charts, 
and various models of a very magnificent size, of the 
ear, eye, larynx, trachea, &c., purchased by the Uni- 
versity, will furnish everything needed in teaching 
Physiology, which, with the four above mentioned sci- 
ences, have not hitherto been taught in this Institu- 
tion. 

To preserve and display al] these additions, will 
require an outlay of at least five hundred dollars for 
glass cases, &c., which has been contributed for this 
express purpose by Messrs. J. P. Crozer, Park H. 
Cassady, 8. J. Creswell, J. C: Davis, James Moore, 
James Moore, jr., and Adam Johnson, gentlemen 
who are already large donors to the University. 


The purchase of a new building for the Female 
Seminary has vacated a large hall in the University 





building, 40. by 60 feet, which will now be exclusive- 
ly occupied by the Cabinet. 

Prof. Anderson purchased for the University, thro’ 
the liberality of Thomas Wattson, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, 29 volumes, some of them large, and with 
costly colored engravings. The cost of these is over 
$100. They are for the use of the Professors in 
teaching the above sciences. He also arranged a 
system of correspondence, which will bring in many 
valuable articles in future, and enables him to dispose 
advantageously of any duplicate specimens which 
our friends may send in. 

This tour of Prof. Anderson’s must result in many 
advantages to the University, beside those already se- 
cured.—Christian Chronicle, 





WYOMING SEMINARY AT KINGSTON, LU. 
ZERNE COUNTY. 

This Institution was never more prosperous than 
at present, and never enjoyed the approbation of a 
wider circle of patrons. There are in attendance 
at the present time, some two hundred students— 
gathered together from all parts of the surrounding 
country. Knowing the anxiety of students, before 
entering an institution, to learn something of its fa- 
cilities, we venture to make a few statements for 
their information. 

The Faculty consists of some ten teachers, among 
whom is a native Parisian, teacher of French, and 
a German, instructor in his own language. The 
industry and ability of this board of tuition are be- 
yond question. There is a large and choice library, 
also a reading room, to which all the students have 
access. 

Lectures, debating societies, composition and de- 
clamation, all come in as means of improvement to 
the students. In a word, all the facilities and edu- 
cationa! appliances found in any institution of this 
grade are found here. 

Board, in the Hall, costs one dollar and fifty cents 
per week. Some students board themselves at a 
much less expense. Tuition, in the common Eng- 
lish branches, costs twelve dollars per year ; and in 
the higher English branches and Languages twenty- 
five dollars per year. 

But, parents, friends of education, and youth, 
yearning for wisdom, we have something to tell 
you ; and now read slowly. 

The Trustees, among whom are Judge Bennett, 
Judge Reynolds, Wm. Swetland, &c., the Trus- 
tees, we say, anxious to enlarge still farther the 
Seminary buildings, and diffuse wider than ever the 
light of education, have determined to reduce the 
cost of tuition, on a limited number of scholarships, 
to one-third of the present expense. 


The plan is this:—They propose to sell One 
Thousand scholarships for twenty-five dollars each ; 
each scholarship securing to the holder Four Years’ 
room rent and tuition in the common English 
branches, or Three Years’ room rent and tuition in 
the higher branches and languages. They give six 
months for the payment of the first half, and one 
year for the payment of the balance: unless the 
holder of a scholarship wishes to receive tuition 
before the expiration of the six months, in which 
case he pays the first instalment on entering the 
school, and the balance six months afterward. These 
scholarships are transferable, and never out law— 
each admitting one student at a time. 
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Now Parents, if your children grow up without 
education, you must not blame the Wyomine Semi- 
naRY, for it tenders you its privileges at a cost 
within the reach of well nigh every individual.— 
My Brother, have you three children, the pride and 
joy of your heart! Buy a scholarship for twenty- 
five dollars, and that will secure each one a year’s 
instruction in as good a school as there is in the 
State; or buy three, and that will give to each 
three years’ instruction. But mark you, One Thou- 
sand only are to be sold at this price, and aside from 
this, the rates of tuition are unchanged; so take 
them while they are in the market. 

The agent will canvass the country as fast as pos- 
sible, lecturing upon education, aud distributing 
these scholarships. They may also be obtained by 
writing to R. Netson, Principal of the Seminary. 

These certificates have been for sale but gne week, 
and nearly one-tenth of the whole number are sold 
already. If you wishthe agent to visit your district, 
lecture upon education, and afford you an opportu- 
nity to purchase, address him a line at Kingston, 
and he will come, if you promise buyers sufficient to 
pay for the trouble. 

GEORGE LANDON, Agent. 

Kineston, Oct. 25, 1852. 

N. B.—The next term of the Seminary will com- 
mence November 17th. 














Educational Societies. 





STATE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION, 

Pursuant to public notice, a Convention of teachers 
and friends of education, assembled at the Court 
Ilouse, Harrisburg. on Tuesday Dec. 28, 1852. On 
motion of Conley Plotts, Esq., of Philadelphia, JNO. 
H. BROWN,’Esq., of Philadelphia, was chosen tem- 
porary President, and Prof. James Tompson, of 
Pittsburg, Vice-President. On motion of the Rev. 
A. Beatty, of Schuylkill county, A. K. Browne, of 
Schuylkill county, and James G. Barnwell, of Phila- 
delphia, were chosen Secretaries. 

On motion, a committee of five was appointed to 
report permanent officers of the convention; the chair 
appointed Messrs. Burnett, Covell. Roberts, Wicker- 
sham and Travis. 

On motion, a committee of three was appointed to 
wait on the Governor and Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, and to invite them to be present and partici- 
pate in the proceedings of the convention; the chair 
appointed Thos. H. Burrowes, 8. D. Ingram, and H. 
Ingram said committee. 

On motion of Mr. Bush, of Bradford, all teachers 
present were considered members, and the other 
friends of education were invited to become members 
of the convention. 

On motion of Mr. Warriner, of Philadelphia, a 
committee of five was appointed to prepare business 
for the action of the convention. The chair accord- 
ingly appointed Messrs. Warriner, Covell, McElroy, 
Travis, and Wickersham. 

On motion of Mr. Travis, each member was re- 
quested to speak, not exceeding five minutes, upon 
what he thought to be embraced in the objects of the 
Convention ; upon which remarks were made by 
Messrs. Beatty, Roberts, Covell, Domer, Green, Cher- 
ry, Hartzell, Hugets, Barnett, McElroy, Bush of 
Bradford, Burrowes, Houston, Row, Wickersham, 


On motion of Rev. Mr. Beatty, the Convention ad. 
journed to meet in the same place at 3 o’clock. 





AFTERNOON SESSION.’ 


Convention met at 3 o’clock. Mr. John H. Brown 
in the chair. The minutes of the morning session 
were read. 

The Committee appointed to wait on the Governor 
and Secretary of the Commonwealth reported :—that 
they had performed that duty, and were received 
most cordially by those gentlemen, who regretted that 
in consequence of official business they could not at- 
tend the Convention this afternoon; but would be 
present to-morrow. 

The Committee appointed to nominate permanent 
officers of the Convention, not being prepared to re- 
port ; at the suggestion of the chairman, the Secretary 
continued to call the names of the members on the 
list, and the following gentlemen stated the objects 
they had in view in coming to this Convention, viz : 
Messrs. H. M. Bush, of Schuylkill; H. R. Warriner, 
of Philadelphia; J. C. Walker, of Blair. 

The Committee on officers then reported the fol- 
lowing : 

President—Hon. THOS. H. BURROWES. 

Vice Presidents—Joun H. Brown, 

Prof. James Tompson, 
Hon. A. O. Hrester, 
J. M. McExroy. 

Secretaries—James G. BaRNWELL, 

A, K. Browne, 

Treasurer—Conuey Prorts. 

On motion the report of the Committee was accept- 
ed and the gentlemen nominated were elected perma- 
nent officers of the Convention. 

The President on taking the chair made some 
highly interesting and instructive remarks on the gen- 
eral subject of education and the superiorty of the 
common school law of Pennsylvania; and concluded 
by returning his thanks to the members of the Con- 
vention for the honor conferred upon him. 

The Committee on business made the following re- 
port, which on motion was accepted : 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appoint- 
ed to draw up and present to the Convention a con- 
stitution for the organization of a State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appoint- 
ed to consider the advantages of Teachers’ Institutes 
in the several counties: and the propriety of asking 
the Legislature to set apart a portion of the School 
Fund for defraying the expenses of said Institutes, 
and report to the Convention. 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appoint- 
ed to consider and report general resolutions. 

Resolved, That the following topics for discussion, 
be suggested to the Convention : 


Examination of Teachers, 
Normal Schools, 

Degrees of Teachers, and 
Pensions to Teachers. 

They also reported that Mr. William~ Travis, of 
Lawrence, would this evening deliver a lecture on 
the “ Responsibility and Qualification of Teachers.” 
The resolutions were then voted on separately and 
adopted. 

The first topic, “* The Examination ef Teachers,” 
being in order, was discussed by Messrs. Plotts, Mc- 





Brown of Philadelphia. 


Gilvray, Travis, Brown, McDonald, Bush, Lamborn, 
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Beatty, Wickersham, Warriner, Thompson and 
Roberts. 

It was Resolved, on motion of Mr. Roberts, that 
when the Convention adjourns, it adjourn to meet 
this evening at half past seven o’clock. 

The President then made the following appoint- 
ments, Viz* 

Committee on Constitution.—Conley Plotts, Phil- 
adelphia; L. T. Covell, Allegheny; D. G, Bush, 
Bradford. 

Committee on Teachers’ Institutes.—Wnm. Travis, 
Lawrence; J. M. Barnett, Indiana; Jno. Joice, Phil- 
adel phia. 

Commitiee on Resolutions.—J. P. Wikersham, 
Lancaster; Rev. A. Beatty, Schuylkill; Wm. Do- 
mer, Blair. 

On motion of Rev. A. Beatty, the Convention ad- 
journed. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The Convention met at 7} o’clock, the senior Vice 
President, Mr. Brown, of Philadelphia, in the chair. 
The minutes of the afternoon session were read and 
approved. 

Several additional gentlemen presented themselves 
and were enrolled as members of the Convention. 

Mr. Travis, of Lawrence county, then delivered a 
very able and interesting address on the duties and 
responsibilities of teachers. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, of Schuylkill, a vote of 
thanks was conferred upon Mr. Travis for the address 
with which he favored the Convention. 

Remarks were afterwrrds made on the same sub- 
ject by Messrs. Brown, of Philadelphia, Nathans, 
Beatty, and McGilvray. 

On motion of Mr. Roberts, the Convention adjourn- 
ed to meet to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock,. 


MORNING SESSION. 
December 29, 1852. 

The Convention met at 9 o’clock, the President in 
the chair, and was opened with prayer by the Rey. 
Dr. De Witt, of Harrisburg. 

The roll was called, after which the minutes of 
yesterday evening were read and approved. 

On motion of Mr. Warriner the subject of examina- 
tion of teachers was referred to the committee on 
resolutions, with instructions to report in accordance 
with the views of the Convention. 

On motion of Mr, Warriner, the subject of the Re- 
sponsibility of teachers, still pending, was deferred 
until the report of the Committee to prepare a Consti- 
tution should be considered. 

The Committee on the Constitution, through the 
chairman, reported a draft of a Constitution. 

On motion of Mr. Bush of Schuylkill, the report 
was accepted. 

On motion of Mr. Roberts, the Constitution was 
taken up article by article. 

ARTICLE first was read as follows, “This organi- 
zation shall be known by the title of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Teachers’ Association,” and adopted. 

Art. second as follows, “The officers of this As- 
sociation shall be a President, four Vice-Presidents, 
two Recording Secretaries, a Corresponding Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee, to 
consist of five persons,” was adopted. 

Art. third as follows, “It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside at all meetings of the Associa 
ciation. In case of the absence or inability of the 





President to discharge the duties of his office, the 
same shall devolve upon the senior Vice-President,” 
was, on motion of Mr. Roberts, amended by striking 
out all after the words ‘‘shall devolve,” and insert- 
ing “upon one of the Vice Presidents.” The arti- 
cle thus amended was adopted. 

Art. Fourth, as follows, The Recording Secre- 
taries shall perform the duties usually devolving upon 
such officers,” was adopted. 

Art. Fifth, as follows, The Corresponding Sec- 
retary shall conduct the’ correspondence of the Asso- 
ciation, under the direction of the Executive Commit- 
tee,” was adopted. 

Art. Sixth, as follows, ‘It shall be the duty of the 
Treasurer to receive and keep all funds belonging 
to the Association, pdy out the same only on orders 
signed by the chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and report the condition of the finances at each annu- 
al meeting of the Association,” was adopted. 

Art. Seventh, as follows, ** The Executive Com- 
mittee shall carry into effect all orders and resolutions 
of the Association, and shall devise and put into 
operation such other measures, not inconsistent with 
the object of this Association, as they shall deem best ; 
they shall keep a full record of their proceedings, 
and present an annual report to the Association,” 
was adopted. 

Art. Eighth, as follows, “ Any teacher of this 
Commonwealth may become a member of the Asso- 
ciation by sign‘ng this Constitution and paying into 
the Treasury one dollar, and shall continue his mem- 
bership by the annual payment of one dollar thereaf- 
ter,” was adopted. 

Art. ninth as follows, “ Any friend of education, 
on being proposed may be elected an honorary mem- 
ber of this Association, by contributing to the treas- 
ury as specified in Article eighth,” was adopted. 

Art. tenth as follows, ‘The officers of this Asso- 
ciation shall be elected annually, having been nomi- 
nated by a Committee chosen for that purpose,” was, 
on motion of Mr. Warriner, amended by striking out 
all after the words “Article tenth,” and inserting 
“ The officers of this Association shall be elected by 
ballot at the last stated meeting in each year, and 
such officers shall enter upon the duties of their re- 
spective offices at the next meeting thereafter.” On 
motion the article thus amended was adopted. 

Art. Eleventh as follows, “' This Constitution may 
be altered or amended by a majority of the members 
present at any regular meeting, when notice of such 
intended alteration shal] have been given at a pre- 
vious session,” being under consideration ; 

Prof. Thompson offered the following as a substi- 
tute, the consideration of the eleventh article offered 
by the Committee being deferred : «The stated meet- 
ing of the Association shall be held on the last Wed- 
nesday in each year.” 

Mr. Travis moved to amend the amendment by 
striking out all after the words “ Article eleventh,” 
and inserting“ The Association shall hold an annual 
meeting, to open on the last Tuesday of each year ; 
and a semi-annual meeting at such time in July or 
August as may be fixed upon by the Executive Com- 
mittee ;” when 

Mr. Roberts’ proposed the following substitute, viz: 
to strike out all after the words “ Article Eleventh,” 
and insert “One stated meeting of the Association 
shall be held annually during the Cliristmas holydays, 
the day and place being agreed on at each previous 
stated meeting: any other meeting to be left to the 
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discretion of the Executive Committee,” which being 
accepted asa substitute was adopted as an amendment 
to the amendment; the amendment thus amended 
was adopted, and the question recurring on the origi- 
nal article as amended, it was adopted : article 11 thus 
consisting of the substitute proposed by Mr. Roberts. 

The article offered by the Committee as Eleventh 
and postponed, was then adopted as article Twelfth. 


The preamble, as follows: “ As a means of elevat- 
ing the profession of teaching and of promoting the 
interests of education in Pennsylvania, we, whose 
names are affixed, do unite ourselves together under 
the following Constitution :” was then adopted. 

During the consideration of the Constitution of the 
Teachers’ Association, His Excellency, William 
Bigler, Governor of the Commonweath, and the Hon. 
F. W. Hughes, Secretary of the Commonwealth, en- 
tered the Convention and took seats with the presid- 
ing officers. 

Mr. Roberts moved that the next meeting of the 
Association be held on Tuesday, 27th of December, 
1853, at Lancaster. 

At the request of Mr. Travis, the questions of time 
and place were divided. 

The 27th of December was agreed on as the time 
of the next stated meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Nathans, the question on the 
place of the stated mecting was postponed. 

On motion of Mr. Nathans the Executive Commit- 
tee was recommended to calla special meeting of the 
Association at Pittsburg, on the Friday before the 
second Tuesday in August, 1853. Adopted. 

_ The question recurring on the motion as tothe place 
of the next stated meeting in December, 1853, it was 
resolved that Lancaster should be the place ot 
meeting. ; 

The committee on resolutions through the chair- 
man Mr. Wickersham reported the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That to increase the efficiency of teach- 
ers and elevate their profession, a strict examination 
of all applicants for schools is desirable ; and, as an 
agency for the performance of this work as well as 
for the discharge of other important duties apertain- 
ing tosuch office, none recommends itself to us more 
favorably than the employment of well qualified 
Practical Teachers as County Superintendents; and 
we respectfully ask the Legislature to consider the 
propriety of so amending our present Common Schoo! 
law as to provide for the appointment of such officers. 


While the subject of the examination of Teachers 
was under discussion, Governor Bieter made a short 
but able address upon that point, and upon the system 
of public Education generally. 


The Superintendent of Common Schools also 
spoke on the same and various other points, clearly 
ard forcibly : and among other matter expressed the 
opinion that an extension of the time of teaching in 
all the schools of the State, by law, would materially 
improve the Teachers; inasmuch as longer employ- 
ment would naturally attract better qualified persons 
into the profession. 


On motion of Mr. Wickersham, the proceedings 
of the Convention were referred to the delegates 
from Phildelphia, with instructions to publish the 
same in pamphlet form, together with such parts of 
Mr. Travis’ Address as he might think proper to fur- 
nish for that purpose. 
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On motion of Mr. Roberts, it was Resolved, tha: 
we adjourn to meet at three o’clock this afternoon, 
On motion adjourned. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Convention met at 3 o’clock. The minutes of the 
morning session were read and approved. 

On motion of Prof. Jas. Thompson, the time allot- 
ted to speakers was limited to five minutes. 

On motion of Mr, Warriner the time for electing 
officers was fixed at half past 4 o’clock this afternoon. 

Report of the Committee on Teachers’ Institute was 
called for, read and, on motion, accepted, as follows: 

1. Resolved, That the Executive Committee are 
hereby instructed to devise and put into operation, 
at the earliest date, such measures as will effect the 
organization of a Teachers’ Institue in every county 
in the State. 

2. Resolved, That the President and Vice Presi. 
dents of this Convention, be appointed a committe to 
memoralize the Legislature in regard to making an 
appropriation for defraying the expenses of such 
Institutes. 

3. Resolved, That, as we believe schools for the 
education of professional teachers to be an essential! 
part of a well regulated “Public School System,” 
we avail ourselves of Teacher’s Institutes, as the best 
means of turning public attention to this subject, and 
of preparing the way for the speedy and permanert 
establishment of such Institutions. 

On motion, of Mr. McElroy, the first resolution 
was taken up, and having been discussed by the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, Prof. Thompson, Rev. A. Beat- 
ty, Wm. Travis, Mr. McElroy, D. G. Bush, H. M. 
Bush, A. K. Browne, was adopted. 

The second resolution was adopted without discus- 
sion. 

The third resolution was discussed by Messrs, 
Travis, Beatty, Wickersham, and Nathans, and, on 
motion of Mr. Wickersham, postponed until after the 
election of officers. 

The chairman of the Business Committee announc- 
ed that H. R. Warriner would deliver a lecture this 
evening on “ Poetry.” 

The Committee on Resolutions offered the follow- 
ing, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That it is respectfully and earnestly 
urged upon the Legislature so to amend the existing 
Common School Law of the State, that the minimum 
period of teaching in the schools shall be increased 
from three to five months, not only as an act of mere 
justice to the youth of the Commonwealth,but as an 
efficient means of improving their Teachers. 


Previous to the election of officers, a short discus- 
sion arose respecting the time when the officers and 
Executive Committee, about to be chosen, were to 
enter upon the duties of their offices. The President, 
on being applied to, stated his opinion, that the pow- 
ers of the officers and Business Committee of this 
Convention would terminate with the adjournment 
of this body, except as to the publication of the min- 
utes and such duties as should be specially imposed 
by vote of the Convention ; and that the regular offi- 
cers and Executive Committee of the Teachers’ 
Association would thenceforward be in office and so 
continue till the adjournment of the session of the 
Association to be held in 1853, This opinion of the 
President was agreed in by the Convention. 








At half past 4, the Convention proceeded to nomi- 
nate and elect officers for the ensuing year. 
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On motion, of Mr. Warriner, the Secretaries 
were appointed tellers to receive and announce the 
votes. 

The following gentlemen were nominated for 
President; John H. Brown, Philadelphia ; Prof. Jas. 
Thompson, Pittsburg ; J. K. Brown, Schuylkill: when 
John H. Brown, of Philadelphia, having received the 


highest number of votes, was declared duly elected | 


President. 

The following gentlemen were nominated for Vice 
Presidents: Prof. Jas. Thompson, Wm. Roberts, L. 
T. Covell, M. McElroy, 8. D. Ingram, J. P. Wick- 
ersham: when Messrs. Thompson, Roberts, Covell, 
and McElroy having received a majority, were de- 
clared elected Vice Presidents. 

The following gentlemen wefe nominated for Re- 
cording Secretaries of the Association: John Joyce, 
Augustus Cherry, M. Gantz, A. K. Brown: when 
Messrs. Joyce and Browne, having received the 
majority of votes, were declared elected Recording 
Secretaries. . 

James G. Barnwell and S. D. Ingram were nomi- 
nated for the office of Corresponding Secretary : when 
James G, Barnwell, of Philadelphia, was unanimously 
elected. 

Conley Plotts, of Philadelphia, was nominated and 
unanimously elected Treasurer of the Association. 

The following gentlemen were nominated for mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee : Messrs. 8. D. In- 
gram, J. P. Wickersham, Wm. Travis, H. R. War- 
riner, J. M. Barnet; and all unanimously elected 
members of the Ex. Com. for the ensuing year. 

On motion of Messrs. Roberts and Bush, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were nominated and elected Hon- 
orary Members of the Association: His Exeellency, 
Wm. Bigier, Hon. F. W. Hughes, Hon. Thomos H. 
Burrowes, Rev. A. Beatty, Nathan Nathans, Esq., 
Harlan Igram, Esq., W. T. Bishop, Esq., F, C. Car- 
son, Esq., Theo. Fenn, Esq. Rev. W. R. Dewitt, J. 
F. Houston, Esq., W. A. Shannon, Exq., Hon. A. O. 
Hiester. 

The business Committee reported the following 
topics for consideration this evening, viz: 

Address to Teachiers. 

Some action on the length of time for holding 
Schools. 

Pensions to Teachers. 

Degrees of Teachers. 

Practical operations of the School Room. 

The third resolution, on Teachers’ Institutes, was 
again considered and again postponed. 

On motion of the Committee on Resolutions, the 
following Resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That in the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, edited by the Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, the 
Teachers and friends of education in the State, have 
an organ at once ably conducted and faithfully devo- 
ted to the cause of education—that it opens to them 
the long desired medium of communicating one with 
another ; and to the extent of our influence we cordi- 
ally promise it our patronage and support. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be 
tendered to the Judges of the Court for their kindness 
in permitting the Convention to have the use of the 
Court House for its sittings. 

On motion the Convention adjourned to meet at 7 
o’clock this evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 
On motion of Mr. Barnwell, the reading of the 





minutes of the afternoon session was postponed until 
the delivery of Mr. Warriner’s Lecture. 

On motion of Mr. Plotts, Mr. D.G. Bush was allowed 
to address the convention upon the subject of Pel- 
ton’s series of outline maps. 

Mr. Warriner then delivered a lecture on Poetry, 
which was listened to with marked attention and de- 
light, by the convention and a large audience. 

On motion of Mr. Plotts, a vote of thanks was 
given to Mr. Warriner, and a copy of his address re- 
quested for publication. 

The third resolution offerred by the committee on 
Teachers Institutes’ was taken up and adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Plotts, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be 
instructed to open and maintain correspondence with 
the various similar associations throughout the Union, 
and to collect such educational statistics as he may 
think proper. 

The minutes of the afternoon session were then 
read and approved. 

On motion of Professor Thompson, the resolution 
referring the proceedings of the Convention to the 
Philadelphia delegation was reconsidered, and on 
motion of Mr. Plotts, instead of publishing the same 
they were instructed to present a copy to the presid- 
ing officer of cach branch of the State Legislature. 

On motion of Mr. Travis the following resolution was 
adopted: Resolved, that Thomas H. Burrowes, J-H” 
Browne, Professor J. Thompson, and N. Nathans be 
appointed a committee to present to the next meeting 
a report on the subject of Norma! Schools. 

On motion of Prof. Thompson, the resolution re- 
commending an extension of the minimum period 
for keeping the Common Schools of the State open 
was reconsidered, and the resolution amended by 
striking out five and inserting siz months; the reso- 
lution thus amended was agreed to. 

On motion of Professor Thompson, the following 
resolution was adopted: Resolved, that a committe 
of three be appointed to report at the next meeting 
of this association on the subject of the uses and 
abuses of text books in teaching. Thechair accord- 
ingly appointed Messrs. Thompson, Wickersham and 
Roberts. 

Messrs. Covell, Beatty and Warriner were ap- 
pointed to prepare an Address to be presented at the 
first meeting of the Teachers’ Association. 

On motion of Mr. Roberts, the Convention ad- 
journed sine die. Previous to announcing the result 
of the vote, the Chair addressed a few parting re- 
marks to the members of the Convention, congratu- 
lating them on the harmony and good feeling which 
had prevailed during the meeting: and the Conven- 
tion closed with praver by the Rev. A. Beatty. 

Picea Secretaries. 





The Pennsylvania Telegraph, the only paper in 
Harrisburg which reported the proceedings of the 
Convention, thus speaks of it : 

The Convention was composed of an able body of 
men, most of them young, and just engaging in the 


career of life. But it was most cheering to find that 
they possessed a due appreciation of the responsibili- 
ty entrusted to them—a proper energy to perform the 
duties of their trusts—and an ardent desire to ad- 
vance the progress of education in our State. Our 
hopes were cheered by the talent and spirit mani- 
fested by the Convention. 
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Minutes of the Westmoreland County Teachers’ 
Association. 
New Avexanpria, Nov. 21, 1852. 

According to previous notice, a number of the 
Teachers, Male and Female, of Westmoreland coun- 
ty, met in the borough school house for the purpose 
of forming a Teachers’ Association. The meeting 
was temporarily organized by calling R. E. Richard 
to the chair, and appointing G. W. Sloan, Secretary. 

On motion, adjourned. 

Afternoon Session.—The meeting was called to 
order at 1} P. M. 

The following resolution was adopted. 

Resolved, That it is with pain and regret we no- 
tice the mistake made in the published minutes of the 
preliminary meeting held in Blairsville, Oct. 29th, 
by which this meeting was called in December next, 
and to this we attribute the absence of many of our 
brethren throughout the county; notwithstanding from 
a sense of duty and in accordance with the proper ap- 
pointment, we proceed to prosecute the object of the 
meeting. 

S. P. Shyrock from the committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws reported. 

Atter some amendments the report was adopted as 
follows: 

Wuereas, We have looked with anxiety for the 
School Directors and friends of education throughout 
this county, to make a move towards the better ad- 
vancement of the system of Common Schools, and the 
elevation of the Teachers’ profession: And Whereas, 
no such movement has been made, and whilst Teach- 
ers of other counties have been organized and at 
work in the matter, we, the Teachers of Westmore- 
Jand county, have been inactive: And Whereas, we 
are fully convinced that it is our duty to put our 
shonlders to the wheel, and help on and up with the 
cause of education, until we have arrived at the Hill 
of Science. Therefore, 

Resolved, That for the attainment of these objects, 
we form ourselves into a County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and will be regulated by the following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art. 1. This association shall be known as the 

Westmoreland Teachers’ Association. 


Art. 2. The object of this Association shall be to 
promote the cause of education, and elevate the stand- 
ard of Common School instruction, by essays, discus- 
sions and letters from the members, and to adopt such 
measures as will be most likely to advance the com- 
mon school system. 

Art. 3. The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, two Vice Presidents, a Recording and Cor- 
responding Secretary, a Treasurer and executive 
committee of five, of which the Corresponding Secre- 
tary shall be chairman. 

Art. 4. It shall be the duty of the President to pre- 
side, open or cause the meetings to be opened with 
reading a portion of scripture and prayer, appoint all 
committees and announce from time to time the order 
of the day. 

Art. 5. It shall be the duty of the Vice Presidents 
to assist the President, and in his absence one of them 
shall perform the duties devolving upon the Presi- 
dent. 

Art. 6. The Recording Secretary shall keep a cor- 
rect minute of all the proceedings of the Association 
and furnish a copy for publication, when ordered to 
be published. 

Art. 7. The Treasurer shall disburse all moneys 








belonging to the Association, as directed by the Exe. 
cutive Committee. 

Art. 8. The Executive Committee shall havea ge. 
neral supervision of all the concerns of the Associa. 
tion, prepare business, assign members duties for the 
next meeting, furnish the President with a copy of 
the same, from time to time, and publish all calls for 
meetings. They shall have power to levy a tax on 
all male members sufficient to defray the expenses of 
the Association. 

Art. 9. The officers of this Association shall be 
elected annually at its first meeting in each year, 
and shall immediately enter upon the duties of their 
offices. 

Art. 10. This Association shall meet semi-annually 
on the last Fridays of June and December. 

Art. 11. Any school teacher, male or female, or 
any person intending to become such, may be a mem- 
ber of this Asssciation by signing the Constitution, 
and adhering to its requirements. 

Art. 12. The Constitution may be altered or amend- 
ed atany regular meeting of the Association by the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 


BY-LAWS. 

1. The Executive Committee if they deem it pro- 
per, with the consent of the President, may call a 
special meeting of the Association, notice of which 
shall be published at least two weeks in the county 
newspapers. 

5. Membersof othersimilar Associations,and school 
directors, (after having presented their credentials, or 
on testimony of one or more members,) may be allow- 
ed to sit as corresponding members. 

3. Ministers, professional men in general, and oth- 
er friends of the cause of Education, may be elected 
honorary members. 

4. The Executive Committee shall appoint as many 
persons to prepare Essaysan 1 deliver Orations at the 
next meeting as they may deem proper. 

5. Members may be excused for non-performance 
of duties by a vote of the Association. 

On motion, Messrs. McClelland, Edgar & Speer 
were appointed to select officers for the Association. 

During the absence of the Committee, the Associa- 
tion was entertained by remarks on the difficulties 
connected with teaching by Messrs. McElroy, Bar- 
nett, Shryock, Elder, Cook, Brainard, Sloan, Seanor 
and others. 

The committee reported the following permanent 
officers: 

President—R. E. Richards. 

Vice Presidents—C. C, Baugh, H. M. Jamison. 

Recording Secretary—G. W. Sloan. 

Corresponding Secretary—R. M. Hoskinson. 

Treasurer—Wnm. Larimer. 

Executive Committee —John Culbertson, 8. P. 
Shryock, T. M. Elder, Lewis Seanor. 

The report was received and adopted. Adjourned. 

The Association met in the Presbyterian Church 
at 64 P. M., and was opened with prayer, by Rev. 
A. Torrence. A resolution was adopted requiring 
each member to relate his experience, more definite- 
ly as a Teacher, and also to recommend the kind of 
text books which should be used. Mr. J, M. Barnett, 
being called upon, delivered an address on the im- 
portance of the Teacher’s calling; and Mr. J. McEI- 
roy, an address on the duty of the Teacher to his 
profession. 

On motion, Rev. A. Torrence, M. Edgar, and Dr. 
Wm. R. Speer, were elected honorary members of 
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the Association, and Messrs. McClelland, McElroy, 
and Barnett corresponding members. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered to 
Messrs. McElroy and Barnett for their able and elo- 
quent addresses. Adjourned. 


Sarurpay, November 27th. 

Association met at eight o’clock, A. M. Opened 
with reading the Scriptures, and prayer, by J. M. 
Barnett. The roll being called the discussion on the 
difficulties of the Teacher, and the kind of text books 
which should be used was resumed. 

The Executive Committee, reported a series of 
resolutions, which were discussed and adopted as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That we congratulate the Teachers of 
Westmoreland County, that a Teachers’ Association 
has at length been organized. 

2. That we cordially invite and earnestly request 
the Teachers and friends of Education throughout 
the county, to co-operate with us in this great and 
important work. 

3. That from the interest manifested at this meet- 
ing, we feel that there isa new impetus given to the 
cause of Education, and that a weighty responsi- 
bility rests upon us at this important crisis, to use 
our best endeavors to discharge our duties as mem- 
bers of this association. 

4. That we earnestly recommend the teachers ef 
the different townships in this county, to form them- 
selves into local organizations for their mutual im- 
provement. 

5. That we rightly approve, and earnestly recom- 
mend Teachers’ Institutes, as one of the best means 
which the Teachers have within their reach, for 
qualifying themselves for the better discharge of 
their duties, and we urge the Teachers of the coun- 
ty, to meet and oo-operate with the Conemaugh 
Teachers’ Institute, in New Alexander at their next 
meeting. 

6. That we cordially approve the holding of a 
State Teachers’ Convention, at Harrisburg, during 
the coming winter, and appoint seven persons as del- 
egates from this Association, to respond to the call 
tor such Convention, should it emanate from a proper 
source. 

7. That on further acquaintance with the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, and from our personal 
knowledge of the Editor, we most heartily concur in 
the resolution recommending it, adopted by the Con- 
emaugh Teachers’ Institute, and we express the deep 
conviction that, no Teacher, School Officer, Parent, 
or any Friend of Education, should be without it. 

The following persons were appointed delegates 
to the Teachers’ Convention to be held in Harrisburg, 
viz: R. E, Richards, T. M. Elder, Wm. S. Town- 
send, S. P. Shryock, Lewis Seanor, —— Davidson, 
and G. W. Sloan. 

On motion, Resolved, That other Teachers from 
Westmoreland county, attending said Convention, be 
considered delegates from this Association. 

On motion, Madison was fixed upon as the next 
place of meeting. 5 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be published in the Greensburg papers, the Blairs- 
ville Apalachian and the Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 

After closing remarks by the Rev. A. Torrence, 
the Association adjourned to meet on the last Friday 
of June, 1853. B. E. Ricuarps, Pres’t. 

Gro. W. Stoan, Sec’y. 





CRAWFORD COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

[In the November number of the Journal we pub- 
lished a pretty full account of the meeting of this 
body held in Meadville last October. We have 
lately received a pamphlet containing a detailed 
account of it; by which it appears that 54 Female 
and 59 Male Teachers compose this energetic body, 
and that their next meeting is to take place in 
Linesville on the fourth Monday in March, 1853. 

The pamphlet is prefaced and concluded by the 
following appropriate remarks :—Ed. | 

THE PAST OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
BY. REV. DR. BARKER. 


The sixth semi-annual report of the proceedings 
of the Crawford County Teachers’ Association is 
presented to the public with mingled emotions of 
gratitude and hope. The past history of this Asso- 
ciation is one on whichevery friend of popular edu- 
cation, indeed, every friend of humanity and of his 
race, must dwell with unalloyed pleasure, while the 
omens of its future prosperity, give us reason to ex- 
pect that it is destined to enjoy a long career of 
usefulness and honor. It is now nearly three years 
since several young men, (all of whom were more 
or less intimately connected with the business of 
Teaching in our public schools) deploring the pub- 
lic apathy in regard to the common schools in this 
and adjoining counties, and the lamentable deficien- 
cy in knowledge, unity of action, and sympathy, ap- 
parent among Teachers, began to cast about to find 
an appropriate remedy for existing evils. Foremost 
among these praiseworthy young men was Mr. J. 
F. Hicks, who, unsolicited and without the expec- 
tation of receiving any return of honor or emolument 
for his labor, set out as a missionary of education on 
a tour of exploration throughout Mercer and Craw- 
ford counties. He visited in persona large number 
of schools and conversed with teachers and parents 
on the subject of popular education, travelling for 
this purpose on foot in the depth of most inclement 
winter. Thanks to his most philanthropic efforts 
and those of a few others associated with him, the 
attention of teachers was so far aroused, and so much 
interest was elicited that they responded in large 
numbers, to a call for a pyblic meeting to be held in 
the village of Exchangeville, in Mercer county, on 
the third of February, 1850. That meeting, after 
a deliberate survey of the system of public schools, 
and of the imperative duty devolved on them as 
Teachers, to do what lay in their power, to render 
their schools more efficient nurseries of morality and 
knowledge, solemnly united in a fraternity for this 
purpose, and drew up a Constitution, which con- 
templated permanent organization. They adjourn- 
ed to meet again on the 25th of March, following, 
in Meadville, and at this place, accordingly was 
held the first regular meeting of the Association. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this history farther. 
Suffice it to say that each successive half year has 
witnessed the re-assemblage of a large number of 
actual Teachers, inspired with a common zeal, and 
laboring in a common cause, the cause of truth and 
virtue. Thus far harmony no less than energy has 
marked the deliberations of this body, progress has 
been its watchword, and under its auspices, a vast 
amount of information has been diffused through the 
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community at large, in regard tothe proper province 
of our public schools. T’o the body of Teachers it has 
been from the beginning an occasion of a most pleas- 
ing re-union, a bond of sympathy, a wise friend and 
counsellor, and a voice of admonition and exhorta- 
tion gently chiding our past delinquencies and 
urging us forward with a spirit more earnest and 
more enlightened in our career of noble and benev- 
olent effort. 

THE FUTURE OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

BY REV. DR. STEBBINS. 

An encouraging future opens before the Associa- 
tion. The past is honorable and secure. ‘To make 
the future what it should be, union and activity 
should characterize the Association. There should 
be no division between the teachers in the county. 
Some teachers are not yet members of the Associa- 
tion. Let them be encouraged to join it. Those 
Teachers who have not had the opportunities of 
preparation for their high calling, which some of the 
Association have enjoyed, should be encouraged and 
excited to supply the things that are wanting, to 
use every opportunity which may offer that will fur- 
nish them with the means of improvement. In some 
of the methods of teaching, and respecting the com- 
parative merits of some text-books there will be a 
difference of opinion. Let these individual views 
be enjoyed. On one point there is, ‘here can be no 
difference. The county needs a thorough waking 
up to the great interests of Education; let every 
voice be raised to rouse it to some due sense of its 
thoughtlessness on this subject. Let the sessions 


measures for the elevation of our public schools as 
shall commend its measures to the good sense of the 
parents of the county. Under such influences and 
with such aims the future of the Association will be 
better than the past, and the recompense of the 
labor expended will be seen in the increasing intel- 
ligence and virtue of the rising generation—reward 
enough, satisfaction enough to the teacher. 





Original Communications. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
The greatest difficulty experienced in Pennsyl- 
vania in carrying out the Common School system 
arises from the want of competent Teachers. How- 
ever perfect the plan or good the legislation, if qual- 
ified persons cannot be had to carry it out, it will be 
vain to expect any important results : nothing can 
supply the place of that mind and influence in the 
school-room, which guides, governs and influences 
the minds of others. 

Within a few years there has been some advance 
in the school system in Pennsylvania. In many 
places better Teachers are employed; more interest 
is manifested in the public schools: new school 
houses and better accommodations are furnished: 
and in some of our larger townsa spirit of emulation 
has manifested itself, to put the schools in a better 
condition, and make the system such as will do 
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ment in particular towns, it is very manifest that the 
country at large is not supplied with competent 
Teachers, and that the imperfect instruction afford. 
ed the masses is in a great measure lost time and 
Very many, totally unfit for the busi. 
ness, have charge of the school room ; the time of 
the child is frittered away; the opportunity of 
learning something that would be of use in practical 
life lost to the scholar, and the money of the district 


lost money. 


expended without a corresponding benefit. The 
Legislature enjoins it on the Directors to examine 
Teachers; but every one knows that the great body 
of those who are elected Directors are altogether 
unprepared for this duty ; and, if they could do it sat. 
isfactorily, where are the qualified individuals who 
are willing to teach, to be found? It is true, in 
many places a niggardly economy is practised in 
endeavoring to get the cheapest, not the best, Teach- 
ers; and it is probably true that in most places the 
salary is not what it should be; but with all these 
admissions, competent Teachers cannot always be 
had for a fair compensation.’ I speak of the interior 
of the State. 

How is this to be remedied? I know of but one 
way: by the establishment of Normal Schools.— 
This has met the difficulty in other places and will 
Mr. Mann, in his Mass. Report, says 
“As well might we expect to have coats without a 


do so with us. 


tailor, and hats without a hatter, and houses without 
a carpenter or mason, as to have anadequate supply 
of competent Teachers without Normal Schools.” 
Although the subject was recommended to the 
Legislature by the Convention which met at Harris- 
burg, yet I do not think it has been pressed on the 
attention of that body with the perseverance and 
urgency its importance demands. 

The Common School system can make but little 
advance in Pennsylvania until the Legislature in- 
stitute some plan, such as Normal Schools would 
afford, to supply a body of men and women, able to 
carry on the work. To me it appears the great 
want under which we now labor. Will the Legis- 
lature require the people to tax themselves to sup- 
port the common schools, and yet take no measures 
to provide Teaehers? Will they do nothing when 
they see the Directors making unavailing efforts to 
procure suitable men, who cannot be found ? 

In Philadelphia the resources of that great city 
have enabled themselves to establish a Normal 
School to meet some of their wants, limited to young 
ladies ; but those who live in the country are unable 
to follow the example : atal] events it would require 
the co-operation of a number of districts, which can- 
not be effected, The effort was made in Cumber- 
land county, but failed for the want of that general 





credit to the place. Notwithstanding their improve- 
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expedient to have a Normal School for every county; 
such an attempt would render them insignificant 
and useless. Six Normal Schools for the whole 
State are fully adequate to meet all the wants of 
the people. The State of Pennsylvania, lying under 
the burden of Forty Millions of debt, and bearing a 
heavy taxation to pay the interest of that debt, may 
hesitate about incurring a new expenditure, even to 
accomplish so important an object. It is to be con- 
sidered that the school system at present costs near 
» million, and if this great expenditure cannot be 
made efficient, without one or more schools of this 
kind, economy would dictate something should be 
done. But the State now distributes Two Hundred 
Thousand Dollars among 1400 districts, which to 
many amounts to but a small sum, and if added to 
the taxation, would hardly be felt. I would like, 
therefore to see the subject discussed, whether this 
Two Hundred Thousand Dollars could not be better 
applied, with more advantage to the community, in 
supporting six Normal Schools in the different sec- 
tions of the State? The first year it would be ade- 
quate to purchase the necessary ground, and erect 
necessary buildings: and the second year to furnish 
them and pay the Professors: so that if the districts 
would be willing to give up the small sum they 
severally receive from the State, six Normal 
Schools could be put into operation within two 
Would not six institutions of this kind, send- 
ing forth hundreds of young men and young women 
ready to be employed in the schools, tell more in 
advancing the common school system and preparing 
the children of the State for usefulness and the du- 
ties of life, than any advantage derived from the 
small sum now given each district by the State! 


years. 


It has been proposed that the Volleges should 
each receive a number of young men for training 
as Teachers; but any expectation of an adequate 
supply of Teachers from this source is altogether 
vain and futile. Experience shows that most of 
the young men whoreceive a college education look 
to a professional life, and if they teach a common 
school, it is merely as a temporary help to their ulte- 
rior object. 'The Normal School is not only to quali- 
ty young men and women in the branches to be 
taught, but to train them in the discipline and gov- 
ernment of a school, and the best way of imparting 
to others the knowledg they have gained; in the 
model school they carry out practically, what they 
learn theoretica]ly from the lecturer. 


It is worthy of consideration (until Normal 
Schools are established) whether some good might 
not be accomplished by an able teacher travelling 
through the State as agent of the General Superin- 
tendent, visiting the Schools, delivering lectures, 


and pointing out the best method of conducting a 
school. 

I would also propose a Board of Education, to be 
constituted of gentlemen appointed by the Superin- 
tendent, say not exceeding twenty-four in the dif- 
ferent sections of the State, who should serve with- 
out a compensation except their travelling expenses 
to and from the seat of Government. Convened 
once a year at Harrisburg, and presided over by the 
Superintendent of the State, they would not only 
be a council to advise, but an efficient corps, who 
could prepare bills for the action of the Legislature, 
so far as related to education; recommend school 
books; digest and prepare the way for the intro- 
duction of the Normal Schools; and exert an influ- 
ence, greater than that of a voluntary convention, in 
all matters submitted to their consideration. H. 

Cumberland County, December, 1852. 


{The foregoing is the opinion of one who knows 
what he writes about; and whose great experience, 


and long devotion to the interests of the Common 
School, entitle that opinion to the utmost respect 
and attention.—Ep, } 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 

To devise some effectual means of securing the 
great mass of cur youth from the thousand snares of 
vice and immorality to which thcy are exposed, par- 
ticularly in our towns and cities, has always engros- 
sed a large share of the attention of Philanthropists. 
It is universaily conceded that one great source of 
evil arises fro. the numerous iuducements set forth 
toentice the young to places of vulgar amusement, 
drinking, gambling and rioting. Much has been done 
to counteract these evils by providing Free Evening 
Schools, by opening Reading Rooms where the 
young can hear gratuitous lectures and gain access 
to libraries of useful books. There are about 8,060 
pupils attending the Public Evening Schools in the 
city and county of Philadelphia, nearly one half be- 
ing of foreign birth. Spelling, Reading, Writing, 
and Arithmetic form the course of instruction. In- 
dividual instruction has been generally adopted in 
preference to the method of teaching in classes, ow- 
ing to the great difference of attainments and neces- 
sities of the pupils, The hours are from 7} to 9} P. 
M.—with five sessions a week. 

Much more might be accomplished if the Parent 
and Guardian would co-operate with the Directors 
and Teachers, in gecuring the attendance of those 
under their immediate charge. It is a lamentable 
fact, that many are satisfied to know the Jad has re- 
gistered his name asa pupil of an Evening Schcol, 
and that he starts every evening for the supposed 
purpose of attending the same. It is certain that 





many do not attend more than two evenings in five, 
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or continue members of these schools more than one- 
half of the whole session’ 18 or 20 weeks. 
Where are they during tne’ remainder of the week? 
Their guardians have only to visit the vicinity of the 
Engine Houses, or some place of amusement, to be- 
come aware of the deception practiced upon them, 
and the nature of the instruction they are receiving. 
Now, if the public would see any substantial benefit 
arise from these schools, they must secure the punc- 
tual attendance of that class. 
The devotion of a few moments, at stated times, 
for the purpose of ascertaining how often their sons 
and apprentices have absented themselves from 
school, would not only give them an opportunity of 
judging of their industry and honesty, but impart to 
these thoughtless youths the conviction that our ef- 
forts were directed to the improvement of their best 
interests. If due attention is not paid to the matter, 
the very class, for which Evening Schools are the 
most desirable, will gradually desert them, and re- 
sort to their former haunts of vice, leaving their 
seats to be occupied by those whom we are constrain- 
ed to designate as the better class. Z. 
Philadelphia. 





WHO SHOULD EXAMINE TEACHERS! 
Of course the Commirree: and why not! Were 


mittees always examined Teachers? Surely you do 
not suppose that, at the present day, we could think 
of employing a Teacher, without a proper examina- 
tion. Well, who are the individuals composing this 
Committee, for they have it in their power to influ- 
ence for good or evil, this whole community—every 
family, for years to come, and for generations yet 
unborn ? 

Well, they are, Mr, A. the storekeeper, Mr. B. the 
tinman, Mr. C. the blacksmith, and Mr. E. the hotel 
keeper, as careful and upright men as we have. 

Now, I am willing to admit the character and 
standing of the committee, and that they may have 
an ordinary share of intelligence. But not one of 
them is capable of properly examining a Teacher.— 
What works on education have they studied? What 
do they know of the arr of teaching? Can they 
form a correct estimate of the proper method of 
teaching even the letters, or the mysteries of Arith- 
metic ? 

As long as we adhere to our present system of ex- 
amining Teachers, so long shall we hear the com- 
plaint of want of skill and efficiency in Teachers. — 
Who would think of sending a young man to one of 
our best school committees fur examination with a 
view to his practising medicine 1—But you will tell 
me they do not understand medicine. I will tell you, 





Teachers ef acknowledged ability, must be ap- 
pointed to examine candidates for the profession of 
Teacher; and then and only then, may we hope to 
see our youth well taught, and the profession of 
Teacher so honorable as to command, what it is wor- 
thy of, the best talents of our country. B. 

Philadelphia, December, 1852. 

TEACHING THE ALPHABET. 

Mr. Burrowes :—Ever feeling a desire for the pro- 
motion of the best interests of the rising generation, a 
portion of them being from time to time committed to 
my care in the common-school, I will, with your 
permission, give a short narration of my success in 
teaching the alphabet. 

During the sitting of the Conemaugh Teachers’ In- 
stitute, my attention was called to an assertion of the 
Rev. S. Newbury, in which he said he could teach 
the whole alphabet, in from three to four days. I felt 
very incredulous, but concluded to try his plan at any 
rate; the result of which I shall give as follows: 

Four little boys and one girl, between the ages of 
four and five years respectively, constituted my class, 
not one of whom knew more than three letters, when 
I commenced the new plan. I took a large printed 
card containing the letters of the alphabet, and hung 
it up in the room where all could see it. When I 
was ready to commence, I said, “ Come children don't 
you want some fun?” They commenced laughing, 
and said, * Yes.” I told them, “ Now I am going to 
point out some letters here, which I'l] bet you can’t 
name.” They looked at each other, then atthe card, 
and then at me, bracing themselves for the contest. 
One of them said, “* No you can’t !” 

So I pointed out A, B, C, being the only ones any 
of them knew. These they named in ecstacies of 
triumph. I acknowledged myself fairly beaten, but 
said, I would try them again after a while. 

The next trial eame. When I took down the card 
they ran to it, forgetting the proprieties of good order. 
I then showed them five other letters, and bantering 

them as before, stated that they would forget their 
names before the next lesson. Thus I continued from 
lesson to lesson, adding three or four letters as I 
thought them able to remember them. 

The resnlt was, that in five days they were spell- 
ing easy words, having completely mastered the names 
of the several letters of the alphabet. I will just add, 
that I have generally found it necessary to toil for 
weeks and sometimes months to accomplish this de- 
sirable result. Ritey M. Hosxrnson. 
New Derry, Westmoreland co., Dec. 1852. 





Tue article on Physical Geography, page 309 of 
this No. is from the Toronto (Upper Canada) Journal 
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EDUCATE THE HEART, ALSO. 
FOR THE SELF-SHARP’NER. 

It is a christian duty to improve all the talents 
civen toman. By so doing man makes himself hap- 
nier, because he is then better able to appreciate and 
enjoy the objects around him, and is made capable 
of doing more good for his fellow men. If only a part 
of the talents be improved, the intellect for example, 
man, though capable of doing good, is also capable 
of doing harm ; for the possession of knowledge gives 
power, which, if not controlled by moral training, 
will enable its possessor to spread destruction and 
ruin. Napoleon, with his powerful intellect, urged 
a never dying ambition to control all around him, and 
unrestrained by those feelings that produce love and 
willingness to do right, destroyed mighty cities, bury- 
ing in their ruins thousands of innocent fellow beings, 
and turned rich fields and beautiful gardens into wil- 
derness. But a well developed intellect, when ac- 
companied by moral talents, will lead its possessor 
forth to observe and study nature; and from it he 
will learn that harmony is the first of God’s laws: 
that God is love: that on the earth he has placed 
enough to supply the wants and ensure the happiness 
of all he has created, if man would but fill the noble 
station for which he was designed ; if he would cease 
to cultivate the selfish faculties that make him live 
for himself alone, while he neglects the cultivation 
of those that makg him love his neighbor as himself; 
that make him knbw that God diffused his blessings 
here not for himself alone, (because he may have 
power to obtain them) but for every human being, 
although some may not possess that beauty of, form, 
that superiority of intellect, that light and delicate 
complexion that he does:—those faculties that make 
him know it is not the possession of every external 
beauty that can be loaded on a lump of mouldering 
clay, and an intellect that can search out every cause, 
that makes a perfect, a good man: those faculties 
that make him know that something is still wanting, 
a loving heart, one that can feel and act when others 
suffer; one that will cause its possessor to forsake 
everything before truth and right. 


Rich is he who possesses a powerful intellect; but 
richer and happier is he, whose intellect though not 
so well developed, can_use that which he has to pro- 
mote happiness: he who, while gazing on the 
countless numbers of the heavenly bodies as they ap- 
pear, each in its distinct place, with reverence can 
say, **the heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork: richer, far richer, 
are they who come under the influence of the Pleiades 
—who trace the comet’s winding course and find com- 
panionship with the feeblest star or the faintest nebula 
—who, while carefully dividing a delicate plant, are 
constrained with humility to think of Him who 





formed those minute tubes and vessels; or who, when 
studying their own structure, can think and know 
that a being sc much superior to that of a blade of 
grass or gay butterfly, was designed for a nobler end 
than to live but to be admired and to die but to be 
forgotten. 

There are, however, multitudes of human beings 
who live but to gratify their selfish natures; who 
think not of their duties to others; who do nothing 
to cause themselves to be missed with sorrow when 
they are gone; who leave scarcely any traces of their 
existence behind them; but are forgotten almost as 
though they had never been.—Live for some purpose 
in the world ; act your part well: then when you 
are gone you will be regretted by the rich, mourned 
by the poor and celebrated by the learned. 

Barr Lyceum. 

Lancaster County, December, 1852. 

[This composition was read before the Bart Lyce- 
um, and, we believe, designed as an article for the 
* Self-Sharp’ner,” a MS. Journal of the doings of the 
members. The sentiments are admirable ; and, with 
shorter sentences and paragraphs, the style would be 
equally so. The promising author will excuse this 
friendly remark, as well as a slight change or two in 
accordance with it.—Ed.] 





HOME EDUCATION. 

Mr. Burrowes :—In compliance with your request 
to write something for the Journal, I have lifted my 
pen to make the attempt. The subject of Home Edu- 
cution is one of the greatest importance, as the suc- 
cess of the teacher in imparting instruction to his 
pupils, depends, in a great measure, on the manner in 
which his efforts are seconded by the parents at home. 

The teacher may do his utmost—he may exert 
his greatest efforts against the difficulties by which he 
is surrounded, but without the co-operation of the pa- 
rents, he will be comparatively unsuccessful. And 
then he will be the subject of complaint, and you will 
frequently hear parents say, “ My children do not 
learn anything: I might just as well keep them at 
home, for all they learn.” These and the like expres- 
sions are frequently heard. And why? Simply be- 
cause parents take no interest themselves in the edu- 
cation of their children, and expect the teacher to do 
everything for them. 

That the teacher may sometimes be to blame, I 
will not pretend to deny, but such cases are few and 
far between. 

I feel confident that if parents generally would but 
second the efforts of the teacher, in providing the pro- 
per books, and rendering their encouragement and 
assistance during the long winter evenings, we 
might have a great deal better state of things than 
we have. But I have seen parents refusing to pro- 
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vide the necessary books for their children, saying, 
that **Old Dilworth was as good or better than any 
of the new fashioned spelling books,” &c. And then, 
as soon as their children come home from school they 
are kept busily at work until nine or ten o’clock 
(and sometimes later) at night, Under such circum- 
stances, is it strange that their children improve slow- 
ly! Ifthe teacher assigns a lesson to be recited the 
next morning, the scholar comes up with the lesson 
but half learned; the teacher inquires the cause, and 
s told that he had so much to do he had no time to 
learn, &c., &c. And the teacher, perhaps knowing 
the circumstances, feels that it is the truth, and of 
course can say nothing. 

Thus much I have said with regard to the evil 
complained of ; now permit me to suggest a remedy. 
First: Let the teacher visit the parents—state his 
views, and ask their aid in carrying them through. 
Second: Let him endeavor to awaken an interest in 
both parents and children with regard to education; 
and then he will have succeeded in accomplishing a 
sreat deal, towards surmounting his difficulties. 

I have thrown together these few hasty sugges- 
tions, in the hope of engaging some abler pen than 
mine to do the subject the justice which its import- 


ance demands. J. Benson AKERS. 
Millwood, Westmoreland co., Pa., Dec. 1852. 





ERRORS IN TEX (T BOOKS, 

The subjoined table of dates has been prepared 
with great care from the books in general use in our 
Public Schools. Mitchell, Olney, and Willard are 
authorized versions, and many schools have all three 
in use. Scott and Davenport are sufficiently used 
to make their correctness of great importance.— 
The list might have been extended by the addition 
of Wilson’s, as that is the text book of the Normal, 
and some other schools. The exhibition of such 
discrepancies is sufficiently large, however, to ex- 
cite the serious attention of teachers and parents. 
That the labor of teaching is much increased by 
this state of things none will doubt; but there is 
another result still more lamentable :—the positive 
disgust to “learning” created in the mind of the 
pupil. The constant wnlearning that is required to 
conform to the book then in use, the confusion pro- 
duced in the mind, the doubt whether the same 
event can happen at different times, the irritation 
caused by finding previous study to be a hindrance 
instead of a benefit, are some of the many evils 
resulting from these errors. 

It may be urged that these discrepancies are un- 
avoidable, as it cannot be determined when the 
event occurred. This is true as to the settle- 
ment of some of the States. One author may give 
the settlement of Delaware at Cape Henlopen, in 


not being permanent, and take Wilmington in 1638, 
andeach be right ; but it is certain, that Kaskaskia 
was not settled in 1720 (Mitchell), in 1686 (Olney) 
and in 1683 (Scott); Mobile was not settled in 1702 
and 1711 as given in different editions of Mitchell; 
Munroe did not die in 1827 (Willard’s unabridged), 
and yet was alive in 1831, according to Willard’s 
abridged ; and the Regicides did not arrive in 1660, 
on the Restoration, and yet were in England in 
1675; and so on to an indefinite extent. 

Those who have only casually had their attention 
called to these facts would scarcely credit the num- 
ber of important cases in which they occur. If 
authors choose to differ as to the dates of important 

events in our country’s history, it is at least in the 
power of School Directors to determine, which shall 
be learned, and preserve the child from the contro- 
versy, till he is able to understand its merits. 

Philada., Dec. 1852. A TEACHER, 


SETTLEMENTS OF THE STATES, 





; Mitchell Olney | Willard | Scott Davenport 
| | 
| seas |, r0a6. | en-t62# 1624 
N. Jersey Bergen | Bergen | en Be 
’ 1624 | 623 | 1622 | 1623 "he23 
N. Hampshire Dover | Dover | Dover lover Dover 
1627 1627 1638 | 


1 
Delaware C. Henlope on|C. = open Wilmington —— Wilmin 
1633 633 1 
Connecticut | Windsor | winder or Windsor | Windso “ Windsor 
1630 30 1630 





























1625 16 
Maine (Brstol York |York York 
725 1724 | 1723 | 1724 1 
Vermont Ft Nae er|Ft Dummer (Ft Dummer Ft, Dummer |Ft Dummer 
1720 | 1636 } | 168 1683 
Illinois asks a |Kaskaska |Kaskask a |Kaskaskia 
157 | 1765 1780 75) 1756 
Tenneesee Ft n.. pudon | Nashytlle | Nashville Ft. Loudon [St Loudon 
1663 | 1650 1650 1650 
North Carolina) Ajbemarle | Albemarle |Albemarle |Albemarle 
168% pare . | 1681 saa 1681 
Pennsylvania = pPhiladelphia/Philade!ph'a |P wee hia | Philade'phia| Philadelphia 
} 1764 1663 | 4 i763, i" 
Missouri jst Louis St Genev eve | St A St Louis 
| 1690 1692 | 1692 1692 
Texas Bexar Bexar Bexar Bexar 
} 1690 1694 16: 1690 
Indiana Vincennes [Vincennes | \Vincennes | Vincennes 
| 1711—1702 | 7023 | «61708 | 708 1702 
Alabama Mobile | Mobile | Mobile Mobile Mobile 
1669 | 1690 1685 
Wisconsin |Gree.. Ray *|Green Bay i Prarie Chien 
| 1833 | 1820 | 1838 
lowa ‘Burlington / Dubuque Burlington / Burlington 
Batile of Strickland Flaios Olney, 1646— Willard 1643. 
Arrrival of the Rezizides, Olney, 1660-— Willard 1676. 


Wiliaad Unabrid 1812- 
Olney, 1813 \ w. lard abridge,” 1803. 
Olney, 1814——Willard 
j Willard Unabridged, sat. 
Willard Abridg 1831. 


Battles of Talladega, Autosse, &c. 
Battle of Tohopeka, 
Death of Mouroe, 





Solution of Mr. James M’Clure’s protien. 
Mr. Eprror:—If I understand Mr. M’Clure’s 
mathematical problem right, given in the November 
No. of your Journal, the area of the rectangle will 
be 2398,4649037 chains; which, if 4 pole chains are 
meant is 239 ac. 3 qrs. and 15,43046 prs.: and if 2 
pole chains, it is 59 ac. 3 qrs. 33,857613 prs. The 
sides of the rectangle are 44,2287 and 54,2287 chains; 
and the distance from the well to the middle corner 
is 85,7712 chains. 

The manner in which I found the above result 
cannot be shown without a mathematical figure. 
Litiz, Lan. Co., Dec. 1852. C. H. Raven. 
[Mr. M’Clure’s answer, sent with the question, is 
239 ac. 146} perches; So that the above solution 





1627, and another reject this on the ground of its 


seems to be sufficiently correct.—Eb. ] 
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MULTIPLICITY OF ARITHMETICAL RULES. 

It is with the greatest reluctance, that I attempt 
to reply to the remarks of Mr. Preston, contained on 
page 145-148 of vol. I, of this journal; because, first, 
such a discussion undoubtedly will be interesting to 
but few of the readers; secondly, the variety of 
things on which I wish to speak, I fear will make 
my remarks unnecessarily long; thirdly, I am under 
strong apprehensions, whether my powers will be 
sufficient for doing justice to my cause; and lastly, 
it seems as if our discussions might have the appear- 
ance of a strife in a debating association. This, 
however, is not the case. 

The remarks of Mr. Preston prove him to be tho- 
roughly an arithmetician, though I think he hangs 
too closely to old customs and usages, and my wish 
is simply, either to convince him thereof, or to be 
convinced by him to the contrary. With this wish, 
I also, “ hope and trust that when we once come to 
understand each other, we at last will fully agree ;” 
and I shall therefore proceed with my argument, in 
the best manner my ability will permit. 


Before proceeding, I must repeat one sentence of 
Mr. Preston’s taken from page 146, where he says 
that I “ought not to condemn the taking of time to 
learn the square root,” &c. This sentence plainly 
repeats the charge against me of having pronounced 
such a condemnation. In answer,I shall merely 
request him to read what I said in answer to a sim- 
ilar charge, (page 85, in the third paragraph of my 
communication,) where I said, “ It seems to me he 
has not understood what I said,” &c., to the end of 
that paragraph. 

Mr. Preston’s communication contains a number 
of things with which I fully agree: His illustration 
of the calico problem I consider very plain. I fully 
concur with him when he says, that it is better to 
understand the practical part without the principle, 
than neither principle nor practice. I agree with 
him, that much more depends on the teacher than 
on the books; yet I would add, a good guide can 
never do harm, but in many cases may do much 
good. One may, in every other respect, be an ex- 
cellent teacher, and yet in some single branch be 
very deficient; but with the assistance of a really 
good book he may be able to proceed in that branch 
tolerably well. I also agree with him that the cor- 
rectness of the calculations made by a practical] sur- 
veyor does not depend upon his knowledge of the 
formation of .the mathematical tables, nor on any 
geometrical knowledge ; and in particular doI agree 
with his repeated acknowledgements of the suffi- 
ciency of common sense in most cases. But I do 
not agree with him, in all his remarks, and shall 
now take the liberty to point out some of them. 

I do not admit that his 20 and 30 acre field pro- 





blem is as simple as his corn problem; because the 
one isa parallelogram or even may be an entirely 
irregular poligon, while the other is a pure square. 
Now what more is necessary for solving the corn 
question, than to extract the square root of two- 
thirds of the sixteen square feet, which root will be 
3.246. I should think common sense ought to be 
fully sufficient in this case, and no further rule there- 
fore is necessary than the extraction of the square 
root, judiciously applied by common sense. Entire- 
ly different is the case of the field problem. Here 
the practitioner must know, that the sides of similar 
poligons are to each other, as the square roots of 
their areas. Now, simple as these proceedings are, 
yet it is my opinion that but few who are merely 
arithmeticians and who are without knowledge eith- 
er of algebra or geometry, will, by their own exer- 
tions, arrive at this knowledge; and therefore I] 
would hardly consider it to be fair and reasonable to 
condemn an otherwise good and excellent practical 
surveyor, but one who never studied, and therefore 
“cannot demonstrate the propositions he is constant- 
ly making use of, to lay down his Jacob staff and go 
to ditching.” 

I wish to be fully understood: Relating to these 
two problems I only say, that common sense, with- 
out more instruction than I ever found in any arith- 
metical work, Emerson not excepted, may withmany 
operators, be sufficient to solve the one, and in but 
few cases the other; and hence a solution without a 
knowledge of the abstract rule is much harder in 
the parallelogram than in the pure square. 


I hardly need mention that the glass problem is 
also a parallelogram problem, and therefore not be- 
longing to that class by me called simple questions. 

Exactly the same is the case with the garner and 
the Jupiter problem; the one isa pure cube, and 
only requires the multiplication of the cube of 8000 
by 1400, when the cube root of the product will be 
the required diameter, which will be nearly 89488 
miles. On the other hand, the most simple garner 
next toa pure cube is a parallelopiped ; therefore, 
for the same reason as before stated, that no rules 
for such cases are given in arithmetical works, I 
would consider the probability of success in an at- 
tempt at solution, by a person without a knowledge 
of the proper rule, to be extremely doubtful. 

I agree with Mr. Preston, that the mode of find- 
ing the area of a triangle when the three sides are 
given, can easily and in a very short time be taught ; 
but why is it always omitted in all arithmetical] 
works? Why are the books and the heads of the 
scholars filled with such absurd rules as positions, 
progressions, &c., which I consider no more than 
mere playthings to be used for spending idle time, 
in preference to such an important rule ? 
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As far as I know, this triangle rule can only be 
explained either by algebra or by geometry; and I 
hope I will not be contradicted when I assert, that 
nothing can be arithmetically invented which can- 
not be arithmetically explained; hence as it cannot 
be invented by arithmetic alone, the rule at least 
ought to be found in arithmetical works, though the 
demonstration must be left until the student has ar- 
rived at the higher mathematical branches. 

Upon the whole, it is my opinion that instruction 
in the extraction of square and cube roots, without 
showing the application thereof, amounts to no more 
real value to the business man or the farmer, than 
to instruct a child in the making and reading of fi- 
gures, without showing how to apply them in actual 
arithmetic. And this was the meaning I wished to 
convey, when (in page 25) I admitted that the square 
root may sometimes be necessary, and when (in 
page 85) I said that “the corn problem is entirely 
practical and arithmetical,” &c. 


I never had any acquaintance with Emerson un- 
til quite lately, when I found that his treatment of 
allegation is of the same nature as my own; with 
this, therefore, I am done. 

But having come to Compound Interest, I will 
propose a method which I consider much less labor- 
ious than any I ever saw in a book. 


Suppose the amount due for $1000 with compound 
interest at 5 per cent. is required for 11 years. 
Add together the following sums, $1,000000 
Multiply $1 by the number of years and 
the product by the rate of interest, 
that is 1x,05x11, 
Last product by ,05x'’, or ,55x,05x5, 


,590000 
,137500 


Then again, 1375x05x°, “ ,1375x,15, ,020625 
Next 020625x05x*, “ ,020625x1, ,002062 
Next 002062x05x7, -* .0020625x,07, ,000144 
And lastly 000144x05x§, « ,000144x05, ,000007 

Whole amount for $1, 1,710338 


This multiplied by $1000 is $1710.33,%,, the an- 
ewer. 

In order to show plainly the proceeding, I have 
fully written out the work; practically a great part 
of the figures here used may be omitted. 

Upon the same principle and in a similar manner, 
all the different kinds of problems usually given in 
compound interest can be solved. 

Double position is now condemned as useless by 
Messrs. Preston, Lamborn and myself; yet as Mr. 
Preston has given two more problems, I shall also 
try to solve them analytically. 

Let us, for the sake of convenience, call the ass 
A, and the mule M. Now, A says to M, if yougive 
me one cwt., then we shall have equal weight.— 
The difference between them therefore is two cwt. 
Then M says to A, if you give me one cwt, I shall 





have as much as you and twice as muchmore. But 


now M has evidently four cwt more than A; conse. 
quently four cwt is twice as much as A yet had; 
and hence A now had two ewt and M had six ewt, 
and in the beginning A had three and M had five 
cwt. 

The other question is more complicated but can 
also be solved thus: 

To avoid the frequent repeating of words, let us re- 
present the age of the wife at the time of marriage 
by W, and by the question the age of the husband 
then was 14 W; 10 years afterwards the wife’s age 
was:W added to 10 and the husband’s was 14 W 
added to 10, when by the question the wife’s age 
was 3 of the husband’s; therefore by multiplying 
the age of the wife by four and that of the husband 
by three, the product will be equal: therefore four 
times W added to forty years is the same as 4} times 
W added to 30, and hence the } times W, is the dif- 
ference between 30 and 40, which is 10 years, equal 
to } the age of the wife at the time of marriage; and 
so the wife’s age is found to haye been 20 and the 
husband’s 30 years. 

I am happy to perceive that Mr. Preston now 
agrees with me that the knowledge of the calcula- 
tion of wood, stone, walls, plastering, &c., is more 
important than the cube root and geometrical pro- 
gressions. Ifsuch is the case, why is that part of 
arithmetic always omitted, and other useless things 
retained? It is my decided opinion, that the world 
would lose nothing if arithmetical and geometrical 
progressions, single and double positions, permuta- 
tion and combination, and also all the sub rules by 
which the Rule of Three is cut up into barter, tare 
and tret, fellowship, gain and loss, and dozens of 
others of the same nature, were entirely lost; and 
in place thereof,instruction were given in such much 
more useful things. 


With Mr. Preston’s opinion that common sense 
is sufficient to teach an arithmetician how to pro- 
ceed in measuring stones, &c., I cannot agree, be- 
cause, for instance, how can a farmer know, that 
one perch of stone means a pile measuring as much 
as one perch long, one and a half foot broad and one 
foot high? Or, that one hundred feet of four inch 
planks means a piece of timber twenty-five feet long, 
one foot broad, and four inchesthick? On the other 
hand, every old woman, if she brings a lump of but- 
ter in a basket to a store, weighing in the whole 15° 
lbs. knows, that if the weight of the basket is 1 Jb. 
she has only 14 lbs. butter; and yet this is clearlya 
case in tare andtret ; and if the value ‘of each pound 
is eleven cents and she wishes to take for the same 
gingham at twenty-two cents per yard, she at once 
knows that she will receive seven yards for the 
butter, and this is clearly a case in barter. 

I have heretofore several times treated on this 
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subject, and have been well assisted by Mr. Lam- 
born (page 86-88) and therefore consider it need- 
less to speak further thereon. 
C. H. Raven. 
Warwick twp., Lancaster co., Nov. 1852. 





THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

Mr. Lamborn does me injustice, by imputing mo- 
tives of “selfishness,” for not leading in the work to 
which he alludes. A belief that there were others 
whose experience would be more valuable, induced 
silence on my part. But, as my motives have been 
impugned, I now feel actuated by a sense of duty, to 
lay modesty aside and give the result of my own ex- 
perience, 

The importance of having a system must by appa- 
rent to every one who has had any experience in 
managing a school, and who has the important and 
indispensable talent of observing. If we contem- 
plate in the bautiful system of the universe, the sub- 
lime regularity of the laws of nature, we cannot 
evade the conclusion that we have an unmistakeable 
example for us to follow. 


Assumming, then, that among common-sense men, 
obedience is the first rule of the school, I begin by 
enacting a few simple rules of obvious propriety, to 
which I enforce strict obedience. This I accomplish 
by various means—adapting the treatment to the dis- 


position of the pupil. An appeal to the honor and 
conscience of some—a refusa] to teach the more re- 
bellious, until they yield obedience, I have found ef- 
fectual in most cases. But, there is a class of pupils to 
be found in almost every school, alike insensible to 
either of the above means. Tosuch I apply the der- 
nier resort—bodily chastisement. I continue the use 
of these means, in conjunction with a firm course of 
moral and intellectual discipline, until I secure the 
respect and love of the school. This being accom- 
plished, the work is easy, and the school is prosper- 
ous. When an arm of an authority is known to ex- 
ist, there will be very few infractions of discipline— 
I have not had occasion to resort to corporal punish- 
ment, in my school, during the last two years. 

My next care is to establish confidence. Enter- 
taining the belief that if the child has not implicit 
confidence in his teacher, he will be the victim of 
embarrasing doubts, and subject to vexatious discour- 
agements, I endeavor by kindness to place myself 
upon terms of good-will with every child in school. 
This tends greatly to establish the character of a 
friend, which I have found of much importence in 
my intercourse with children. 

This bond of friendship may be drawn more close- 
ly, by contributing to the child’s enjoyment as much 
as is consistent with propriety. Giving to the school 
room and its appurtenances an air of comfort, as 





nearly as possible allied to that of home, where the 
indulgent father carefully provides enjoyments for 
his children, materially enhances the pupils interest 
in his school. If the child can be made to feel, as 
the little missionary boy did, who was going to the 
Society’s meeting because he had “a share in the 
concern,” as he had given a penny, there will be 
fewer complaints of wart of interest than exist at 
present. 


I trust that I shall not be charged with a lack of 
moéesty for saying that I have succeeded in making 
my pupils feel that they have “an interest in the con- 
cern” by a very simple expedient. Four years ago, 
I commenced teaching in what is called the “ Sand- 
stone school ” in Strasburg township—a desolate. un- 
inviting, prison-looking tenement, with nothing to 
protect it from the heat of summer, or the cold of 
winter. I proposed to the children the improvement 
of our house and grounds by subscription. The pro- 
position was acceded to with alacrity, and seconded 
by the parents, was soon put into execution. Our 
grounds were enclosed by a neat fence, the house 
was whitewashed inside and outside, and things be- 
gan to assume a better appearance. 


I then proposed that our enclosure should be con- 
verted into a flower garden. The experiment of 
converting a school yard into a flower garden, was 
at first the subject only of mirth to the skeptical.— 
The idea that boys could be taught to let shrubs and 
roses alone, was “rich.” But the thing was tried. 
The grounds were prepared, and every child brought 
some kind of tree or bush to be planted, each to own 
and cultivate what he or she brought. In season the 
fences are festooned with vines, and the paths bor- 
dered with flowers, which grow as vigorously, smell 
as fragrantly, look as tastefully, and are preserved as 
carefuly as though planted anywhere else than in the 
yard of a district school. To one who ha;not had 
similar experience, it would be difficult to immagine 
the delightful interest manifested by the children in 
these simple auxiliaries to their enjoyment. With 
what zealous care they watch every opening petal ! 
How assiduously they devote a portion of their al- 
loted time for recreation to their gardening opcra- 
tions! And the employment has been attended with 
other benefits than those at first contemplated. It has 
increased their fondness for botany, refined their 
tastes, and expande | their views. 

While these exterior arrangements were going 
forward, the interior was being furnished with black- 
boards, maps, charts, globes, etc., to facilitate learn- 
ing. 

If I have been diffuse upon this point, it is because 
Ideem it of vastly more importance than, at first 
giance, it may appear to many. To this and other 
instrumentalities to which I shall advert in my next, 
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I attribute the unexampled regularity (six-sevenths) 
of attendance in my pupils. They now feel that 
they “have an interest in the concern,” and show 
that interest by their daily presence and general 
deportment. D. 8S. Krerrer. 
Strasburg township, Lancaster co. 
(To be continued.) 











School Law. 





Decisions of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, 
SUB-DISTRICTS. 

The school law does not designate the place at 
which elections for committees of sub-districts shall 
be held, nor whether nor by whom notice of the place 
of election shall be given. Under these circumstan- 
ces, where there is but one school house in the sub- 
district, the superintendent would hold that the com- 
mittee elected at that place was the legal one. Where 
there is more than one, the directors should give no- 
tice of the place where the election should be held. 


SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Where a school house has been built by voluntary 
contribution, (in whole or in part,) the directors may 
permit the contributors and associates to use it for 
public meetings, in such manner as not to interfere 
with the school, according to the original understand- 
ing between the parties. 

Trustees of a school house, demised for the use of 
a neighborhood or township for school purposes, or of 
a schon! house erected by voluntary subscription for 
such purposes, may sell or rent the same to the school 
directors, “for the same uses for which it was origi- 
nally granted to said trustees.” If for any cause 
there are no legal trustees, the court may appoint. 

The board of school directors and council of a bor- 
ough may erect a building jointly, one story of which 
is to be owned and used by the school district, and 
the other by the borough, provided the schools are 
not in any way interfered with or prejudiced by such 
occupancy of the house; and it is recommended that 
the directors in all cases reserve the privilege of oc- 
cupying or purchasing the whole house, whenever it 
may be needed for school purposes. 

Directors have the clear and undoubted power to 
decide what books shall be used in school. After 
having designated the books which shail be used, 
they may refuse to permit any others to be brought 
into the schools, and may also direct and require the 
teach rs not to instruct or recognize a scholar who 
has not the proper books. 


ANNUAL SETTLEMENT. 


Township auditors have no manner of control cver 
the exonerations made by the board of school direc- 
tors; nor can they refuse to allow the treasurer a 
credit for any order drawn in the legal form and 
sign.d by the president of the board of directors and 
attested by the secretary. Their duty is to ascertain 
the amount of the assets of the district placed in the 
hands of the treasurer, and to deduct from these all 
orders drawn in proper form which have been paid 
and presented to them by him. The exonerations 
made by the board (whether properly or improperly) 
must be credited to the officer charged with the du- 
plicate. The auditors have no authority to inquire 
whether an order was issued for a legal purpose, and 





must therefore credit the treasurer with every order 
presented by him, if drawn and signed in the manner 
prescribed by law: nor has the treasurer the right to 
inquire into the purpose for which an order was is. 
sued, or to refuse to pay it for any cause except a 
want of funds, if it is drawn in proper form and signed 
by the president of the board of directors and attested 
by the secretary. 


If a school treasurer, contrary to the express pro- 
visions of the law, keeps the duplicate in his posses- 
ston until the expiration of his term of office, the au- 
ditors in settling with him should charge him with 
the whole amount of tax, deducting payments and 
exonerations. By such palpable disregard of the re- 
quirements of the school law, the treasurer renders 
himself liable to the fullest extent for the whole 
amount of the duplicate not exonerated by the direc- 
tors. Having assumed the duties of the office, the 
treasurer is responsible for the duplicate, and can 
only be relieved by fulfilling the requirements of the 
law. 

STATE APPROPRIATION. 


The directors of every district, to entitle it to its 
share of the State appropriation, must report to the 
superintendent that all its necessary schools have been 
kept in operation not less than three months during 
the school year preceding that for which the warrant 
is drawn, or give a satisfactory explanation why the 
same has not been done. 

The school law directs that as soon as the presi- 
dent of the board of directors of any school district 
shall have issued his warrant for the collection of a 
school tax (which is directed to be levied on or before 
the first Monday in May,) he shall certify the same 
to the superintendent, who, upon its receipt, shall 
draw his warrant on the State Treasurer for the 
amount of the annual State appropriation to which 
such district is entitled. This duty of the president 
is frequently delayed, sometimes even until after the 
close of the school year for which the tax is levied. 
The superintendent has decided that the law doesnot 
contemplate that a warrant shall be issued in any 
case where the certificate of the assessment of the 
tax is not received within the year for which the tax 
is levied and for which the warrant should be drawn; 
and, the:efore, will not issue a warrant in such case. 

School treasurers are not entitled to per centage 
on the warrant for their district’s share of the State 
appropriation, nor to any other compensation except 
that allowed by express provision of law. 


DEBTS DUE BY DISTRICTS. 


Directors are not personally liable for the debts of 
their district contracted in the usual way. 

As to the liability of the district or its property, 
there is in the mind of the superintendent much diffi- 
culty in enforcing it. Although the question has not 
been settled by any of the judicial tribunals, the su- 
perintendent holds, and has no doubt the supreme 
court will decide, if ever the question comes before 
them, that the property of a school district used for 
school purposes, such as school houses, desks, tables 
or books, cannot be taken by execution or otherwise 
and sold to pay the debts of the district. The com- 
mon school system of the State is a part of the ma- 
chinery of its government, It prepares our youth for 
an intelligent exercise of the right of suffrage and 
their sovereign duties as citizens, and public policy 
and interest will therefore not permit so important a 
branch of the public service to be impeded or thwart- 
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ed to satisfy individual claims. The law, however, 
is defective in not furnishing an adequate remedy for 
the recovery of debts due by a school district, and 
should be remedied. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

A postmaster may, but cannot be compelled to serve 
asa school director. 

The general school law of 1849 does not extend to 
the city and county of Philadelphia, except so far as 
it relates to the annual State appropriation. The 
published decisions of the superintendent are made 
under the general law, and do not therefore apply to 
the city and county of Philadelphia. 

The school law of 1849 constituted every township, 
borough, and ward in the Commonwealth, existing at 
that time,into a separate school district, except where 
a borough and township were connected in the as- 
sessment of county rates and levies. 





—_— 





Educational Selections. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

There is probably no study which, in comparison 
with its importance, has received so little attention 
as this. The school boy soon wearies of learning the 
names and locations of continents, peninsulas, islands, 
capes, mountains, oceans, scas, lakes, rivers, &c., 
&c.; together with their comparative size, length, 
navigation, character of inhabitants, varieties of ani- 
mals, various productions, adding, it may be, the ac- 
companying history of events connected with the 
different countries; and to what purpose? To be 
forgotten nearly as soon, and much more easily, than 
learned. 

The introduction of maps, as aids to the study of 
geography, was a great improvement over the mere 
verbal text, and has tended greatly to facilitate the 
study of this branch, so that more may now be learned 
in one year than formerly in two or three. 

We think that the judicious introduction of physi- 
cal geography, in connection with topography, will 
very much increase the interest of the latter; while 
the knowledge it will afford, in and of itself, will ex- 
ceed, by far, in importance, what is usually obtained 
at the present time, even in our best schools. 

Of what use is it that we know of certain mountains, 
seas, or rivers in Europe or Asia, if we are totally ig- 
norant of their effects on vegetation, upon civiliza- 
tion, or the condition of mankind? Or that the dif- 
ferent continents are so many miles in length,and so 
many in breadth, if we are unacquainted with the cor- 
responding oceanic influence and the resulting facts! 

How many scholars know why all the great des- 
erts of the world are situated where they are, and 
that the physical laws are such, that it is not possible 
that there could be anything but deserts in those pla- 
cest How many know why the northern part of the 
Andes is almost wholly desert on their western slope, 
and the southern part on their eastern? Or that, were 
this chain removed to the eastern side of South Amer- 
ica, nearly the whole division would be one continu- 
ous desert? 

These things are seldom spoke of as having any 
connection with the study of geography, and yet it 
would seem that they should constitute its very foun- 
dation. 

Probably the difference in the civilization of Eu- 
rope and Africa, is to be attributed more to the inland 
seas and gulfs, and the numerous rivers of the former, 








and their effects, and the absence of the same in the 
latter, together with other physical characteristics, 
than to any other causes whatever; but these things 
are seldom learned in schools. 

The scholar learns the results of these causes as 
merely abstract facts, and remembers them about as 
well as he would the conclusion to a proposition in 
Euclid, without having been through with the de- 
monstration. 

These things are not too difficult to be understood 
by the scholars in our grammar and high schools, and 
many of them come within the range of the lower 
classes. While a class are upon the rivers of North 
America, for example, if their attention should be 
called to the four distinct water systems formed by 
the Rocky Mountains, Alleghanies, and the table 
lands of British America, and to the length and course 
of the rivers, as determined by these table lands and 
mountains, they would learn to associate these things 
with the natural features of the country, thereby 
learning facts and reasons together; and when this 
class should pass to any other continent they would 
search first for the same natura] data. 

In giving a lesson upon the climate and produc- 
tions of different portions of North America, the diff- 
erence in the temperature of the eastern and western 
coasts, also of the coast and. the interior, might be no- 
ticed, together with the course of the mountain ran- 
ges, and the fact that this continent is a great trian- 
gle, with its base upon the arctic circle, and its ver- 
tex within the tropics. Many new thoughts would 
be suggested here, some of which could be digested 
at the time, and others might be filed away for future 
investigation. How many classes, while they recite 
upon the productions of British America and the north 
of Spain, locations in about the same latitude, ever 
take into account the difference in climate, and es- 
pecially ever inquire for the causes of the same? 

The trade and periodical winds are intimately con- 
nected with physical geography, and, if properly il- 
lustrated, would open a rich vein of thought to the 
student. These great currents of air, constantly in 
motion, have to do with the amount of rain, the tem- 
perature, the vegetation, the animals, and the gener- 
al condition of nature and of man, throughout the 
tropical regions, and even beyond this limit. 

Let the oceans, seas, gulfs, lakes, rivers, moun- 
tains, peninsulas, capes, etc., be all studied, not as 
mere words, nor as simply places in certain geo- 
graphical positions upon the earth, but let them be 
viewed in their relation to each other, and as indis- 
pensable parts of a great whole, performing well their 
several offices as good citizens. 

To illustrate these topics, no costly apparatus is 
needed. If the class have not seen the ocean, they 
have seen a lake or pond, with its miniature islands, 
bays, capes, &c.; and if they have not seen the An- 
des, they have been upon a hill and have gathered 
flowers in the valley; they have felt the wind and 
the heat, and can easily be made to understand the 
effects of the latter upon the atmosphere. 

Let these be called in to speak for themselves, 
and to teach a lesson, which, while it illustrates the 
subject in hand, shall Jead the minds of the young 
out into the kingdom of nature, and shall give to the 
hills and brooks over and beside which they daily 
gambol, a voice which shall greatly instruct them. 





ScnHoois are now in active operation in almost 
everv district in the State of Wisconsin. 
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Dictated by Doctor Johnson in defence of a School- 
master, in Scotland, charged with severity in the 
chastisement of his scholars, who had been depriv- 
ed of his office by an inferior Court, and afterwards 
restored by the Court of Session: that Court con- 
sidering it to be dangerous to the interests of learn- 
ing and education, to lessen the dignity of teachers, 
and make them afraid of too indulgent parents, in- 
stigated by the complaints of their children. Which 
was appealed against by his enemies to the House 
of Lords: 

“The charge is, that he has used immoderate and 
cruel correction: Correction in itself is not cruel; 
yet, as good things become evil by excess, correction, 
by being immoderate, may become cruel. But when 
is correction immoderate? When it is more fre- 
quent, or more severe than is required for reforma- 
tion and instruction? No severity is cruel which 
obstinacy makes necessary ; for the greatest cruelty 
would be to desist, and leave the scholar too careless 
for instruction, and too much hardened for reproof.— 
Locke, in his treatise on education, mentions a moth- 
er with applause, who corrected her child eight times 
before she subdued it; for had she stopped at the 
seventh act of correction, her daughter, says he,would 
have been ruined. 

_ “The degrees of obstinacy in young minds are 
very different; as different must be the degrees 
of persevering severity. A stubborn scholar must be 
corrected till he is subdued. The discipline’ of a 
school is military. There must be either unbounded 
license or absolute authority. The master who pun- 
ishes, not only consults the future happiness of him 
who is the immediate subject of correction, but pro- 
pagates obedience through the whole school; and es- 
tablishes regularity by exemplary justice. The vic- 
torious obstinacy of a single boy would make his fu- 
ture endeavors for reformation or instruction totally 
ineffectual. Obstinacy, therefore, must never be vic- 
torious. Yet it is well known, that there sometimes 
occurs a hardy resolution, that laughs at all common 
degrees of pain. Correction must be proportioned 
to occasions. The flexible will be reformed by gen- 
tle discipline, and the refractory must be subdued by 
harsher methods. The degrees of scholastic, as of 
military punishments, no stated rules can ascertain. 
It must be enforced till it overpowers temptation ; 
till stubbornness becomes flexible, and perverseness 
regular. 

Custom and reason have, indeed, set some bounds 
to scholastic penaltics. The school-master inflicts 
no capital punishments; nor enforces his edicts by 
either death or mutilation. The civil law has 
wisely determined, that a master who strikes at a 
scholar’s eye shal] be cone‘dered as a criminal. But 


ing evil, may be just and reasonable, because they may 
be necessary. Such have been the punishments used 
by the respondent. No scholar has gone from him 
either blind or lame, or with any of his limbs or pow- 
ers injured and impaired. They were irregular and 
he punished them; they were obstinate, and he en- 
forced his punishment. But, however provoked, he 
never exceeded the limits of moderation, he inflict- 
ed nothing beyond present pain; and how much of 
that was required, no man is so little able to deter- 
mine, as those who have determined against him ;— 
the parents of the offenders. It has been said, that 
he used unprecedented and improper instruments of 
correction. Of this accusation the meaning is not 
very easy to be found. No instrument of cor- 
rection is more proper than another, but as it is bet- 
ter adapted to produce present pain, without lasting 
mischief. Whatever were his instruments, no last- 
ing mischief has ensued: and therefore, however un- 
usual, in hands so cautious they were proper. 

‘In a place like Campbell-town, it is easy for one 
of the principal inhabitants to make a party. It is 
easy for that party to heat themselves with immagin- 
ary grievances. It is easy for them to oppress a man 
poorer than themselves, and natural toassert the dig- 
nity of riches, by persisting in oppression. The ar- 
gument which attempts to prove the impropriety of 
restoring the respondent to the school, by alleging 
that he had lost the confidence of the people, is not 
the subject of judicial consideration ; for he is to suf- 
fer, if he must suffer, not for their judgment, but for 
his own actions. It may be convenient for them to 
have another teacher, but it is a convenience of their 
own mak:ng. It would be likewise convenient for 
him to find another school; but this convenience he 
cannot obtain The question is not what is now con- 
venient, but what is generally right. If the people 
of Cambpell-town be distressed by the restoration of 
the respondent, they are distressed only by their own 
fault ; by turbulent passions and unreasonable desires; 
by tyranny, which law has defeated, and by malice, 
which virtue has surmounted. L. 
Potisville, Dec’r 3, 1852. 





Marks or THE GentLEMAN.—No man is a gen- 
tleman who, without provocation, would treat with 
incivilty the humblest of his species. It is a vul- 
garity for which no accomplishments of dress or ad- 
dress can ever atone. Show me the man who 
desires to make every one happy around him, and 
whose greatest solicitude is never to give just cause 
of offence to any one, and I will show you a gentle- 
man by nature and by practice, though he never 
may have worn a suit of broadcloth, nor even heard 
of a lexicon. I am proud to say for the honor of 
our species, there are men, in every throb of whose 
heart there is a solicitude for the welfare of man- 
kind, and whose every breath is perfumed with 





punishments, however severe, that produce no last- 


kindness. 
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South-Western Penusylvania from 1783 to 1796. 
A CHAPTER FROM EARLY HISTORY, 


In the early settlement of the country west of the 
mountains, the before close of the Revolutionary war, 
the northern and southern limits of Virginia werenot 
clearly defined and known. Virginia, however, was 
prompt in asserting her right to all the territory 
which was supposed to be within her chartered limits 
on the West. It was not until the year 1780 that her 
southern boundary, separating her from North Caro- 
lina, had been surveyed from the mountains westward 
to the Mississippi. Her northern boundary next to 
Pennsylvania had not been properly ascertained and 
designated until several years afterwards. 

Previous to running this line, Virginia had claimed 
and had exercised jurisdiction over Western Penn- 
sylvania as far north as Fort Pitt, which was claimed 
as a part of the Old Dominion. Emigrants from Vir- 
ginia and Maryland had formed settlements, and had 
introduced their slave property, believing themselves 
within the jurisdiction of Virginia. Hundreds of the 
best citizens, who had settled on the Youghiogheny 
and Monongahela rivers,afterwards finding themselves 
in Pennsylvania by the line of demarcation, were 
compelled to retire, with their slaves, to Western 
Virginia and Kentucky, where they would be protect- 
ed in their property by the laws of Virginia. 

After the Southern line of Pennsylvania had been 
fully designated, the Legislature proceeded to organ- 
ize the country thus detached from Virginia, into two 
counties, called Westmoreland and Washington.— 
Westmoreland county extended from the mountains 
westward to the Allegheny river, including the town 
of Pittsburg, and all the country between the Kiske- 
minetas and Youghiogheny. North of this was the 
Indian territory, in the possession of the native tribes. 
Washington county comprised all south and west of 
Pittsburg, including all the country east and west of 
Monongahela, now comprised in the counties of 
Washington, Greene, Allegheny, and Fayette. 

After the close of the Revolutionary war, the tide 
of emigration set with double force into the regiuns 
west ofthe mountains. Besides hundreds of families 
who had suffered in their fortunes by war, there were 
thousands of soldiers and officers of the continental 
army who, now disbanded, were compelled to seek 
homes in the West, and provide for their growing 
families. 

As late as the year 1784, Fort Pitt wasa frontier 
post, and the region contigious was quite unprotected. 
The Indian tribes occupied the country on the North 
and West, and their numbers and their prowess ren- 
dered them terrible to the weak settlers. The town 
of Pittsburg, which had sprung up near the fort, was 
a frontier trading place, frequented by hundreds of 
friendly Indians in time of peace, eager to barter 
their furs, skins, and bear’s grease for the rude staples 
of the trader’s stock of goods. The Allegheny river 
was the Indian boundary, and, in time of peace, the 
Indian trade brought to town hundreds of canoes and 
pirogues, by means of which a regular intercourse 
was maintained with the remote towns in the country 
still in possession of the savages. 

After the jurisdiction of Pennrylvania was formal- 
ly extended over the south-western portion of the 
State by the organization of counties, population be- 
an to press forward to the most exposed points con- 


tiguous to the Indian boundary, and the village of 
Pittsburg now assumed the form of a regular Ameri- 
can town. It was in the month of May, 1784, that 
Col. George Woods, agent for the proprietors and 
heirs of William Penn, to whom the land belonged, 
as a portion of one of the manors of the original gran- 
tee, first laid out and surveyed the regular plan of a 
town, which was called Pittsburg. 

About the same time the settlements of “ Red 
Stone Old Fort” had become an important point of 
embarkation for emigrants to Kentucky, and bid fair 
to be the future seat of trade for the Western coun- 
try. In the spring of the same year, Thomas and 
Basil Brown, from Maryland, having purchased the 
claim formerly belonging to Capt. Michael Cresap, in- 
cluding the * Old Fort,” deemed it a suitable point 
fora town. In May, 1785, they laid off a plan near 
the “ Old Fort,” and called it by its present name of 
Brownsville. Thus began the oldest town on the 
Monongahela. 

The situation of this place, as the point to which 
nearly the whole western emigration concentrated, 
previous to its descent of the Ohio, soon gave to 
Brownsville a trade and importance unknown then to 
any town in the West Before the close of the year 
1786, its population had increased to five hundred 
souls. Many of them were engaged in the Mechanic 
arts, which contributed chiefly to boat-building, and 
supplying the rude necessaries for barge and flat-boat 
navigation. Emigrants who designed taking water 
at Wheeling, where the voyage to Kentucky would 
be shortened one hundred and sixty miles, were still 
obliged to take Brownsville in their way, and here 
supply themselves for their future journey into the 
wilderness. This produced the necessity for mer- 
cantile houses, provided with articles indispensable 
to the emigrants. 

Heretofore the Western settlershad been compelled 
to send their annual “caravans” across the mountains 
to Fort Cumberland, Hagerstown, Fredericktown, 
or some other point, for all their supplies, which were 
transported upon pack horses several hundred miles 
into the interior of the West. But this usage was 
now about to cease, and be superceded by regular 
commencial houses at Brownsville, which could sup- 
ply the emigrants with implements of agriculture, 
provision, salt, iron, and other articles indispensable 
in a new country. 

By the following year, 1787, several mercantile 
houses were established, and supplied with goods 
hauled in wagons across the mountains from Fort 
Cumberland and Ligonier. These tended to give ad- 
ditional importance to Brownsville, as a point of em- 
barkation to the West. Emigrants could carry money 
with less inconvenience than the heavy articles, for 
which they could exchange it at the end of their 
journey. Of course, money would seek its way to 
the West, instead of being carried to the East. 

A good wagon road had been opened to Browns- 
ville from the East, and a regular line of freight 
wagons from Baltimore and Fredericktown. each wa- 
gon making the trip to Brownsville and back with 
full loads, once a month. The cost of transpor- 
tation over this route, was generally three dollars per 
handred weight, and the great number of emigrants 
to the West soon opened a proiitable commerce be- 
tween those remote points. The same causes soon 
made Brownsville one of the most active trading and 
manufacturing towns in the West. The demand for 





mechanics and manufactures of a certain class, 
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Dictated by Doctor Johnson in defence of a School- 
master, in Scotland, charged with severity in the 
chastisement of his scholars, who had been depriv- 
ed of his office by an inferior Court, and afterwards 
restored by the Court of Session: that Court con- 
sidering it to be dangerous to the interests of learn- 
ing and education, to lessen the dignity of teachers, 
and make them afraid of too indulgent parents, in- 
stigated by the complaints of their children. Which 
was appealed against by his enemies to the House 
of Lords: 
“The charge is, that he has used immoderate and 
cruel correction: Correction in itself is not cruel; 
yet, as good things become evil by excess, correction, 
by being immoderate, may become cruel. But when 
is correction immoderate? When it is more fre- 
quent, or more severe than is required for reforma- 
tion and instruction? No severity is cruel which 
obstinacy makes necessary ; for the greatest cruelty 
would be to desist, and leave the scholar too careless 
for instruction, and too much hardened for reproof.— 
Locke, in his treatise on education, mentions a moth- 
er with applause, who corrected her child eight times 
before she subdued it; for had she stopped at the 
seventh act of correction, her daughter, says he,would 

have been ruined. 


_ “The degrees of obstinacy in young minds are 
very different; as different must be the degrees 
of persevering severity. A stubborn scholar must be 
corrected till he is subdued. The discipline’ of a 
school is military. There must be either unbounded 
license or absolute authority. The master who pun- 
ishes, not only consults the future happiness of him 
who is the immediate subject of correction, but pro- 
pagates obedience through the whole school; and es- 
tablishes regularity by exemplary justice. The vic- 
torious obstinacy of a single boy would make his fu- 
ture endeavors for reformation or instruction totally 
ineffectual. Obstinacy, therefore, must never be vic- 
torious. Yet it is well known, that there sometimes 
occurs a hardy resolution, that laughs at all common 
degrees of pain. Correction must be proportioned 
to occasions. The flexible will be reformed by gen- 
tle discipline, and the refractory must be subdued by 
harsher methods. The degrees of scholastic, as of 
military punishments, no stated rules can ascertain. 
It must be enforced till it overpowers temptation ; 
till stubbornness becomes flexible, and perverseness 
regular. 

Custom and reason have, indeed, set some bounds 
to scholastic penaltics. The school-master inflicts 
no capital punishments; nor enforces his edicts by 
either death or mutilation. The civil law has 
wisely determined, that a master who strikes at a 
scholar’s eye shall be considered as a criminal. But 


ing evil, may be just and reasonable, because they may 
be necessary. Such have been the punishments used 
by the respondent. No scholar has gone from him 
either blind or lame, or with any of his limbs or pow- 
ers injured and impaired. They were irregular and 
he punished them ; they were obstinate, and he en- 
forced his punishment. But, however provoked, he 
never exceeded the Jimits of moderation, he inflict- 
ed nothing beyond present pain; and how much of 
that was required, no man is so little able to deter- 
mine, as those who have determined against him ;— 
the parents of the offenders. It has been said, that 
he used unprecedented and improper instruments of 
correction. Of this accusation the meaning is not 
very easy to be found. No instrument of cor- 
rection is more proper than another, but as it is bet- 
ter adapted to produce present pain, without lasting 
mischief. Whatever were his instruments, no last- 
ing mischief has ensued: and therefore, however un- 
usual, in hands so cautious they were proper. 

‘In a place like Campbell-town, it is easy for one 
of the principal inhabitants to make a party. It is 
easy for that party to heat themselves with immagin- 
ary grievances. It is easy for them to oppress a man 
poorer than themselves, and natural to assert the dig- 
nity of riches, by persisting in oppression. The ar- 
gument which attempts to prove the impropriety of 
restoring the respondent to the school, by alleging 
that he had lost the confidence of the people, is not 
the subject of judicial consideration ; for he is to suf- 
fer, if he must suffer, not for their judgment, but for 
his own actions. It may be convenient for them to 
have another teacher, but it is a convenience of their 
own making. It would be likewise convenient for 
him to find another school; but this convenience he 
cannot obtain The question is not what is now con- 
venient, but what is generally right. If the people 
of Cambpell-town be distressed by the restoration of 
the respondent, they are distressed only by their own 
fault ; by turbulent passions and unreasonable desires; 
by tyranny, which law has defeated, and by malice, 
which virtue has surmoanted. L. 
Potisville, Dec’r 3, 1852. 





Marks or THE GentLEMAN.—No man is a gen- 
tleman who, without provocation, would treat with 
incivilty the humblest of his species. It is a vul- 
garity for which no accomplishments of dress or ad- 
dress can ever atone. Show me the man who 
desires to make every one happy around him, and 
whose greatest solicitude is never to give just cause 
of offence to any one, and I will show you a gentle- 
man by nature and by practice, though he never 
may have worn a suit of broadcloth, nor even heard 
of a lexicon. I am proud to say for the honor of 
our species, there are men, in every throb of whose 
heart there is a solicitude for the welfare of man- 
kind, and whose every breath is perfumed with 





punishments, however severe, that produce no last- 


kindness. 
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South-Western Pennsylvania from 1783 to 1796. 
A CHAPTER FROM EARLY HISTORY, 


In the early settlement of the country west of the 
mountains, the before close of the Revolutionary war, 
the northern and southern limits of Virginia werenot 
clearly defined and known. Virginia, however, was 
prompt in asserting her right to all the territory 
which was supposed to be within her chartered limits 
on the West. It was not until the year 1780 that her 
southern boundary, separating her from North Caro- 
lina, had been surveyed from the mountains westward 
to the Mississippi. Her northern boundary next to 
Pennsylvania had not been properly ascertained and 
designated until several years afterwards. 

Previous to running this line, Virginia had claimed 
and had exercised jurisdiction over Western Penn- 
sylvania as far north as Fort Pitt, which was claimed 
as a part of the Old Dominion. Emigrants from Vir- 
ginia and Maryland had formed settlements, and had 
introduced their slave property, believing themselves 
within the jurisdiction of Virginia. Hundreds of the 
best citizens, who had settled on the Youghiogheny 
and Monongahela rivers,afterwards finding themselves 
in Pennsylvania by the line of demarcation, were 
compelled to retire, with their slaves, to Western 
Virginia and Kentucky, where they would be protect- 
ed in their property by the laws of Virginia. 

After the Southern line of Pennsylvania had been 
fully designated, the Legislature proceeded to organ- 
ize the country thus detached from Virginia, into two 
counties, called Westmoreland and Washington.— 
Westmoreland county extended from the mountains 
westward to the Allegheny river, including the town 
of Pittsburg, and all the country between the Kiske- 
minetas and Youghiogheny. North of this was the 
Indian territory, in the possession of the native tribes. 
Washington county comprised all south and west of 
Pittsburg, including all the country east and west of 
Monongahela, now comprised in the counties of 
Washington, Greene, Allegheny, and Fayette. 

After the close of the Revolutionary war, the tide 
of emigration set with double force into the regiuns 
west of the mountains. Besides hundreds of families 
who had suffered in their fortunes by war, there were 
thousands of soldiers and officers of the continental 
army who, now disbanded, were compelled to seek 
homes in the West, and provide for their growing 
families. 

As late as the year 1784, Fort Pitt was a frontier 
post, and the region contigious was quite unprotected. 
The Indian tribes occupied the country on the North 
and West, and their numbers and their prowess ren- 
dered them terrible to the weak settlers, The town 
of Pittsburg, which had sprung up near the fort, was 
a frontier trading place, frequented by hundreds of 
friendly Indians in time of peace, eager to barter 
their furs, skins, and bear’s grease for the rude staples 
of the trader’s stock of goods. The Allegheny river 
was the Indian boundary, and, in time of peace, the 
Indian trade brought to town hundreds of canoes and 
pirogues, by means of which a regular intercourse 
was maintained with the remote towns in the country 
still in possession of the savages. 

After the jurisdiction of Pennsylvania was formal- 
ly extended over the south-western portion of the 
State by the organization of counties, population be- 
an to press forward to the most exposed points con- 


tiguous to the Indian boundary, and the village of 
Pittsburg now assumed the form of a regular Ameri- 
can town. It was in the month of May, 1784, that 
Col. George Woods, agent for the proprietors and 
heirs of William Penn, to whom the land belonged, 
as a portion of one of the manors of the orig inal gran- 
tee, first laid out and surveyed the regular plan of a 
town, which was called Pittsburg. 

About the same time the settlements of “ Red 
Stone Old Fort” had become an important point of 
embarkation for emigrants to Kentucky, and bid fair 
to be the future seat of trade for the Western coun- 
try. In the spring of the same year, Thomas and 
Basil Brown, from Maryland, having purchased the 
claim formerly belonging to Capt. Michael Cresap, in- 
cluding the “ Old Fort,” deemed it a suitable point 
fora town. In May, 1785, they laid off a plan near 
the “‘ Old Fort,” and called it by its present name of 
Brownsville. Thus began the oldest town on the 
Monongahela. 

The situation of this place, as the point to which 
nearly the whole western emigration concentrated, 
previous to its descent of the Ohio, soon gave to 
Brownsville a trade and importance unknown then to 
any town in the West Before the close of the year 
1786, its population had increased to five hundred 
souls. Many of them were engaged in the Mechanic 
arts, which contributed chiefly to boat-building, and 
supplying the rude necessaries for barge and flat-boat 
navigation. Emigrants who designed taking water 
at Wheeling, where the voyage to Kentucky would 
be shortened one hundred and sixty miles, were still 
obliged to take Brownsville in their way, and here 
supply themselves for their future journey into the 
wilderness. This produced the necessity for mer- 
cantile houses, provided with articles indispensable 
to the emigrants. 

Heretofore the Western settlershad been compelled 
to send their annual “caravans” across the mountains 
to Fort Cumberland, Hagerstown, Fredericktown, 
or some other point, for all their supplies, which were 
transported upon pack horses several hundred miles 
into the interior of the West. But this usage was 
now about to cease, and be superceded by regular 
commencial houses at Brownsville, which could sup- 
ply the emigrants with implements of agriculture, 
provision, sa]t, iron, and other articles indispensable 
in a new country. 

By the following year, 1787, several mercantile 
houses were established, and supplied with goods 
hauled in wagons across the mountains from Fort 
Cumberland and Ligonier. These tended to give ad- 
ditional importance to Brownsville, as a point of em- 
barkation to the West. Emigrants could carry money 
with less inconvenience than the heavy articles, for 
which they could exchange it at the end of their 
journey. Of course, money would seek its way to 
the West, instead of being carried to the East. 

A good wagon road had been opened to Browns- 
ville from the East, and a regular line of freight 
wagons from Baltimore and Fredericktown, each wa- 
gon making the trip to Brownsville and back with 
full loads, once a month. The cost of transpor- 
tation over this route, was generally three dollars per 
handred weight, and the great number of emigrants 
to the West soon opened a profitable commerce be- 
tween those remote points. The same causes soon 
made Brownsville one of the most active trading and 
manufacturing towns in the West. The demand for 
mechanics and manufactures of a certain class, 
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brought great numbers of adventurers from the East 
in search of profitable employment. The great de- 
mand was for carpenters and boat builders, to supply 
conveyances for the hundreds of emigrants who ar- 
rived every week, seeking boats of all kinds for the 
voyage to Kentucky and Western Virginia, as well 
as tothe North-western Territory. The boat-build- 
ing, and the boat business soon became an important 
branch of Western enterprise. Hundreds of arks, 
keels, barges, and every variety of boats, kept up a 
constant intercourse between the Monongahela and 
the settlements of the Ohio below, and also with the 
city of New Orleans, and the rich settlements on 
the lower Mississippi. 

In the meantime, Pittsburg had been rapidly in- 
creasing its population and business. Already a 
printing office had been established by John Scull 
and Joseph Hall, two industrious young men, who 
had embarked their whole means in the enterprise. — 
On the 9th of July, 1796, they had issued the first 
number of the Pittsburg Gazette, and the first news- 
paper printed west of the mountains, and more than 
a year before the first newspaper was printed in Ken- 
tucky. It was not until March, 1797, that a town- 
meeting in Pittsburgh first resolved to establish a 
weekly market, and erect a market house. 


As late as the year 1778, Pittsburg was a small 
frontier town, thirty miles distant from the county 
seat of Westmoreland county, to which it pertained. 
Haunchestown was the county seat, to which the peo- 
ple of Pitteburg had to repair on county business, 12 
miles east of the Cheenut Ridge. On the 24th of 
September of that year, they were relieved from 
their journeys by the organization of “ Allegheny 
County,” taken from Westmoreland and Washington 


‘counties. From that time Pittsburg became the 


county seat for Allegheny county, and began to as- 
sume importance as a trading and manufacturing 
town; merchants and trading establishments began 
to appear: mechanies flocked to it for employment, 
and manufactures and trade began to extend. The 
inhabitants on the Monongahela and Yough had al- 
ready found agriculture a profitable employment; 
and the produce of their fields, in the form of whis- 
key, flour, and other surplus products of a new coun- 
try, had already passed Pittsburg, and found its way 
down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans. A 
new class of hardy pioneers, under the name of 
‘“‘boatmen,” now sprang up, who carried the products 
of the Monongahela and its tributaries, to the more 
recent settlements of Kentucky, and to the Spanish 
provinces of Louisiana and West Florida. Thus com- 
menced the first regular trade between Pittsburg 
and New Orleans. 


Manufactures had already began to flourish in 
Western Pennsylvania. Iron had been found in 
great abundance from its first settlement, and the 
great demand for it, connected with the difficulty of 
transporting it from the east side of the mountains, 
soon prompted the erection of furnaces and iron 
works. The first blast furnace west of the moun- 
tains was “Union Furnace,” on Dunbar creek, fif- 
teen miles east of Brownsville. It was erected by 
Col. Isaac Meeson, John Gibson and Moses Dillon.— 
The increasing population in the West, and especi- 
ally in Kentucky, created a demand which caused 
others to spring up in different sections of the coun- 
try. Forges were also erected for the manufacture 
of bar iron. A few years elapsed when more than 
twenty forges were in operation upon the waters of 








the Monongahela. As these multiplied they gave 
rise to every variety of factories for the manufacture 
of iron into the implements of husbandry, house 
building and all the mechanic arts. Excellent mills 
and machinery of all kinds, propelled by water pow. 
er, were early introduced upon all the branches of 
the Yough, from its sources near the Laurel Hill, to 
its junction with the Monongahela. The same val- 
uable manufactories had extended down Cheat river, 
from its source near the Allegheny range in Virginia, 
down the Monongahela to Brownsville. 





Immortatity. — It cannot be that earth is our 
abiding place. It cannot be that our life is a bub- 
ble cast up by the Ocean of Eternity, to float a mo. 
ment upon the waves, and sink into nothingness,— 
Else why is it that the high and glorious aspirations 
which leap like angels from the temple of our 
hearts, are forever wandering abroad unsatisfied ? 
Why is it that the rainbow and the cloud come over 
us with a beauty that is not of earth, and then pass 
off and leave us to muse upon their faded loveliness? 
Why is it that the stars which ‘hold their festival 
around the midnight throne,’ are set above the grasp 
of limited faculties—forever mocking us with their 
unapproachable glory! And finally, why is it that 
the bright forms of human beauty are presented to 
our view and then taken from us—leaving the thou- 
sand streams of our affections to flow back in an Al- 
pine torrent upon our hearts! We were born to a 
higher destiny thanthat of earth. There is arealm 
where the rainbow never fades, where the stars will 
be spread out before us ike the islands that slum- 
ber on the ocean, and where the beautiful beings 
which here pass before us like visions, will stay in 
our presence forever.—Prentice. 
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The Influence of National Origin upon Education 
in the States of this Union. 


BY JOHN 8S. CRUMBAUGH. 


As the child by the water brook, where he has 
often slaked his thirst, delights to trace the wan- 
derings of the waning stream through the mead, 
until it is lost in the bubbling sward, and views 
with ecstacy the conquered secret ;—the aerolite 
of his infant geography: so we may find it pleasant 
and perhaps not unprofitable to wander along that 
noble stream—tracing it to its source—from which 
we have drunk draughts of intellectual strength.— 
Like the Nile it has come from afar, and bears with 
it the richness of distant climes. And, though it may 
be impossible for us to thread its mazy course to its 
primeval fount, hid in the shadowy regions of the past, 
where the historian’s pencil but dimly limns the col- 
ored page; where Python raged upon her tripod and 
the Sybil dwelt in the Sea cave: yet a shorter jaunt 
will satisfy our less ambitious minds, The cataracts, 
the “Isle of flowers,” can be reached, if the distant 
mountains are untravelled. 

To give a historic retrospect of the sources of our 
national education is not our object, but merely to 
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compare the influence exerted upon our present con- 
dition by the several classes of men by whom our 
country was colonized. The elements of which our 
nation is composed are exceedingly heterogene; yet 
they may be referred originally to several classes, 
which possess prominent points to characterize them. 
The earliest settlers have left an impress upon 
their respective localities which has never been ef- 
faced, but on the other hand has propagated itself 
westward in the planes of their parallels. This has 
resulted from the propensity of emigration from the 
East to the West to confine itself to isothermal lines 
with little variation, Hence, if we can clearly as- 
certain the chapter of the Atlantic States, we shall 
have a key to the whole. 


We merely lay this down asa general rule, sub- 
ject of course to many exceptions—but yei good. 


Let us commence then with Virginia the oldest of 
the colonies. “ In 1607, a band of men consisting 
of 48 gentlemen, 12 laborers and a few mechanics, 
sailed up James Riverand made the first settlement,” 
says one of our most eminent historians. The same 
remarks, “it was regarded as an affair of business, 
prosecuted with a view to precuniary profit, with no 
reterence to the welfare of the colony.” This is its 
history briefly stated and its fruits have been legiti- 
mate. It was the refuge in after years, when the 
throne and the altar were subverted, of the loyal 
“Cavaliers.” In their veins flowed the blood of the 
old Norman race: aristocratic in feeling and haughty 
in their demeanor to their more humble brethren, the 
Saxons. They had been educated falsely at home 
and bore the fruits of it with them. Labor was a dis- 
grace; education wasonly an accomplishment—no im- 
minent necessity of theirnature, Possessed of minds 
of the finest mould, they frittered them away upon 
vanities of the drawing-room, the pleasures of the 
chase, or the excitements of the social cup. Life 
was made to be enjoyed but not in stoicism. The 
chivalrous spirit of knighthood days had still its hold 
upon the buoyant mind of youth, and it is still sotoa 
greatextent. Religion, it is true, had its seat among 
them, but it was a State religion whose demands 
were louder on the purse than on the heart. Looking 
at facts like these, we can read without astonishment 
the language of one of their Governors, (William 
Berkley, 1670,) in reply to inquiries addressed him by 
the Lords of the Plantation: “I thank God, there 
are no free schools or printing, and I hope we shall 
not have them these hundred years; for learning has 
brought disobedience and heresy and sects into the 
world, and printing has divulged them and libels 
against the best government.” In one respect his 
prayer has been answered. Virginia has not yet a 
universal free school establishment. Besides the 
causes mentioned above, there was another of great 


influence. In England, a nobleman was rated by the 
extent of his domains; hence, when they came hither 
they gratified this foolish ambition by laying out im- 
mense estates, parks, &c., which necessarily sepera- 
ted them far from each other. In consequence of 
this, there could be no unity of effort among them to 
establish day-schools, and the children were educated, 
if at all, under the pernicious system of private tu- 
torage, which still exists throughout the South.— 
Slavery, too, was and is calculated to foster the spirit 
of aristocracy. All these things have conspired to 
produce the existing state of schools in the South 
and South-west, whither emigration has extended 
this influence. That there is no dawn of hope fora 
better condition we do not pretend to say. We 
know there is. We have only given some of the re- 
tarding causes, 


Maryland, though originally belonging to the 
same grant, was settled by a different class of men, 
but their ascendency was so soon lost inconsequence 
of the influence of other religious denominations, 
that their legitimate influence was not felt. Their 
religious teloration was the cause of their own polit- 
ical destruction. Nevertheless we believe that most 
of the institutions of learning in the State owe their 
origin to the Roman Catholic descendants of the 
early founders. They were refugees for conscience 
sake, and not adventurers after the fortunes of the 
world. 

Pennsylvania was founded by the great Quaker 
Philosopher. His followers had been driven from 
“home” by the hand of persecution and came here 
“prisoners” of conscience. In addition to this, they 
were greatly in favor of educational schemes, espe- 
cially charitable ones. Hence, we might expect their 
influence would have been very sanative upon the 
State. But the reality does not fulfil the antic’pa- 
tion. Some counteracting causes must be sought.— 
Freedom of religious opinion rendered it an asylum 
for all races, and soon the Quakers formed a minority 
here, as the Catholics did in Maryland. Besides, be- 
ing no friends to proselyting, they were soon outnum- 
bered and restricted in their designs. The influx of 
German emigrants, also, turned the tide against edu- 
cational projects. Therefore Pennsylvania remains 
to this day little noted for love of learning. We hope, 
however, the hour of her redemption draweth nigh. 

Western Virginia has been settled principally by 
a German population, either from Pennsylvania, (for 
this is one of the exceptions to the isothermal law of 
emigration,) or direct from the old Continent; and 
that same spirit of money-making to hoard, has a] ways 
counteracted all educational projects there. That 
there should be this opposition, is strange, inasmuch 
as many of these Germans possessed some education 





at least, and might have been expected to have a bet- 
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ter appreciation of it. A case now occurs to me in 
which a man of considerable attainments emigrated 
to the eastern part of this State. There he discharg- 
ed faithfully the duties of a pastor, and reared up an 
extensive family of eleven sons, none of whom he 
taught to write, and some even not toread. Singular 
as it may seem, it is certainly true. Three sons have 
reared families in the same manner and thus the evil 
propagates itself. At length, now in the third gene- 
ration, there is some hope of a revival of education 
in the family. With these facts the writer is very 
familiar, but is at an utter loss to account for the phe- 
nomenen, except it be the result of base avarice or 
criminal carelessness, A case similar to this was 
mentioned to me by a distinguished minister in this 
State, being that of his own ancestors, and as he 
That one, 
who has never tasted of its blessings, should fail to 


thought, attributable to the same cause. 


appreciate intellectual culture, is not wonderful ; but 
that a well educated man should permit the minds of 
his children, like waste fields, to be smothered with 
Of the fact there can 
be no doubt, and it remains for this and coming gen- 
erations to wipe out the stigma. 


noxious weeds, is a mystery. 


We hail this as an auspicious era to our State ; 
there is an evident awakening throughout the land, 
and pleasant omens beck us onward. Meetings are 


’ being called in various parts, and the teacher seems 


about to assume his long neglected rights. We are 
late, but “better late than never.” The German 
mind is acknowledged to be inferior tonone. All 
that we need is to evoke its lethargic enérgies. If 
this be done, we will no longer have to seek in the 
storehouse of German literature, for our theology, 
our philosophy and our classic erudition; but on our 
own green hills will spring up Neanders, Schlegels, 
and Ernestis. Theseare some of the bright pictures 
the future paints before us: shall we realize them? 


The remaining section of our colonies is the most 
interesting ; but we have left but little room to speak 
ofthem. The Puritans were a race whose history 
volumes cannot contain ; and yet it is seen and read 
ofall men. Driven from the land of their childhood’s 
love, they choose rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than dwell in the courts of sin. They 
sought the wilderness of the west, not for wealth, but 
fora home. Accordingly, we find every step taken 
for a permanent home. Intolerant, yet more tolerant 
than their persecutors, their character was a singu- 
lar compound. Though stern and tried, it was thor- 
oughly pervaded with a strong religious faith. It was 
the firm conviction that their political and religious 
welfare depended upon their mental! culture, that in- 
duced them to take those steps which have placed 
them in the van, and made them pioneers in the noble 
cause of education, Scarcely was the Plymouth com- 








pany housed from the storm, ere men were set apart to 
attend to their intellectual wants. A few years after 
we find the following provision on the statute-book 
of Massachusetts Bay Colony :—* It being one chief 
object of Satan to keep men from the knowledge of 
the Scriptures, by dissuading from the use of tongues; 
and to the end that learning may not be buried in 
the graves of our forefathers in church and common. 
wealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors: therefore, 
be it enacted, That every township, after the Lord hath 
increased them to the number of 50 families, shal] 
appoint one to teach all children to read and write, 
and where any town shall increase to the number of 
100 householders, they shall set up a grammar 
school, the master thereof being able to teach youth 
so far as they may be fitted for the University.” 

This was the law of a State 200 years ago. We 
might rejoice if we could boast it now. Such was 
the character of these early heroes—their works live 
after them, though they, as individuals, are nearly 
forgotten. Their descendants are now about 6 or 8 
millions, and are spread over the whole of the North- 
ern States, ruling their destinies. 

Ohio is in advance of our own State mainly in 
consequence of the Puritanic element. Wherever 
it is, it is loud in the holy cause, and it is called to 
an important mission. Its influence has been already 
great, and yet its greatness is now only beginning. 
The Valley of the West is to be moulded under its 
hand, and the Pacific slope is waiting for its magic 
touch. Let us, then, willingly follow its leadings, 
laying aside the ticklings of false pride, and imitate 
the good and the noble wherever it may be found.— 
Thus doing, we shal] do well. 

Lancaster High School, Dec., 1852. 





THE JOINT EDUCATION OF THE SEXES, 
A Report, read before the Ohio State Teachers’ 

Association, at Sandusky City, on the 8th of July, 

1852, by Prof. J. H. Farrcnip, A. M., of Oberlin. 


The topic to which the attention of the Association 
is invited, is one which involves inquiries of some 
delicacy, and on which some diversity of sentiment 
exists. But it cannot be necessary to offer an apolo- 
gy for discussing any question which lies within the 
range of the responsibilities of the teacher, and which 
affeets the welfare and destiny of the youth of our 
land. Nor can any difference of sentiment which 
may exist among us, excuse us from such inquiry.— 
Co-laborers in a common field, we are gathered to 
give our different impressions of the work before us, 
and contribute individually our mite to the common 
interest. These different impressions we may freely 
state, without being understood as wishing to make 
any attack upon the views of others, or to obtrude, in 
an offensive way, our own. It is thus that the expe- 
rience and thoughts of each become the property of 
all, and we return to our various departments of labor 
grateful for the help which we have mutually re- 
ceived. 

With such an aim, the suggestions now offered, 
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have, I trust, been conceived, and in the same spirit 
they will doubtless be accepted. 

What provision shall be made for the different sex- 
es, in the arrangements for their education, is a ques- 
tion which presses with much interest upon educa- 
tionists of the present day. Shall separate schools 
be organized for them, or shall they be conducted to- 
gether along the paths of science? The antecedent 
question—shall woman be educated at all—has al- 
ready been answered. This answer is involved in 
the choice of civilization instead of barbarism. The 
race can make no progress, while each alternate 
member of it is doomed to the degradation of ignor- 
ance. We may rejoice that this fact is at length un- 
derstood, and that it remains only to adjust the de- 
tails—to arrange the manner in which the blessings 
of education shall be secured to woman—and perhaps 
to determine the extent to which she shall enjoy 
them. Educated she must and will be. All! agree 
in aiming at this result. The next question is, shall 
our schools admit the sexes on common principles, to 
equal advantages, or shal] they be separated in the 
pursuit of education, each having its distinct system 
of appliances for arriving at a common end! 

In the prosecution of this inquiry, I shall endeay- 
or, first, to present some reasons in favor of the joint 
education of the sexes; and then review objections 
which may be urged against such an arrangement. 

The most obvious advantage to be derived from 
bringing the two sexes into the same system of 
schools, is the economy of the plan. It is the aim of 
the friends of education to bring our schools within 
the reach of the greatest possible number. To facil- 
itate this object, it isdesirable that the cost of instruc- 
To furnish a complete 


tion be as low as possible. 
system of schools to each sex, would double of nearly 


double, the expense of instruction. The cost of edu- 
cating both sexes together in any given locality, is 
but a trifle more—often no more, than of educating 
one alone. If the sexes be separated, the expense 
must be greatly increased, or the number of schools 
must be diminished by enlarging the district limits 
ofeach. In either case, a large number would be 
excluded from the advantages of the school. Where 
the population is dense, the difficulty would be dimin- 
ished, so far as the primary schoolsare concerned ; 
but for schools of a higher grade, the difficulty would 
still exist. These schools, especially in the Western 
States, are not so abundantly supplied with pupils, 
but that they might receive an equal number in ad- 
dition, without anything like a corresponding increase 
in expenditure—in many cases, with the addition of 
asingle teacher. Wéi-h their present stinted endow- 
ments and limited number of pupils, they mast lack 
that efficiency which a more liberal support would 
give. On the supposition that the two sexes are to 
be furnished with equal facilities for education, with 
separate schools for each, we must double the num- 
ber of schools, and thus cripple all, or we must devote 
half the schools already organized to female educa- 
tion, and thus double the distance from each man’s 
door toa school where his children can secure a 
thorough education. In the older parts of the coun- 
try, where wealth is abundant and education properly 
valued, the number of schools might possibly be 
doubled, but in our own State the ar impossible, 
and will be for many years to come. e must then 
fall back on the other alternative—diminish the num- 
ber of schools for each sex, and be content that these 
should merely live when they ought to flourish. Yet 





itis of great importance that we have as many schools 
as can be well sustained. A flourishing school is a 
blessing in any region of country. It stimulates mul- 
titudes to aspire after an education, who would never 
have dreamed of going to a neighboring State, or 
even to an adjacent county to obtain it. Hence the 
evil of diminishing the number and curtailing the in- 
fluence of these schools, by closing their doors against 
one or the other of the sexes. 

Our hypothesis has been, that the two sexes are to 
be furnished with equal facilities for education. But 
if they are to be separated in the enjoyment of these 
facilities, the women of our land will be left without 
any adequate provision for their education. Thus it 
has been, and thus it will continue to be. The past 
furnishes no example, so far as | am aware, of a well 
endowed seminary for female education—a school 
with ample provision for instruction in the different 
departments of solid and polite learning. Female 
seminaries have been sustained by the reputation and 
success of individual teachers, who have secured such 
help as their limited resources would allow. Many 
of these schools have been blessings to the land ; but 
it is impossible that they should have that efficiency 
which a thorough organization in the different de- 
partments of instruction would give. To the careless 
observer, it seems more important that the male sex 
should enjoy the advantages of education, and unless 
the same school can meet the wants of both, the edu- 
tion of women will be neglected in a utilitarian age 
and a utilitarian country. 

Considerations of economy, and perhaps necessity, 
have operated to open the doors of nearly all our pri- 
mary, and even hiler schools and academies, to 
youths of both sexes. It is only in older portions of 
the land, that we find schools for boys and schools for 
girls, young gentlemens’ classical schools and young 
ladies’ seminaries. 

But if economy is the only or chief recommenda- 
tion of the system, while moral and social] evils are 
involved, we cannot afford the sacrifice. We must 
have that system of schools which will best accomplish 
the great object, whatever the cost may be. The best 
is, in the end, the cheapest. 

Let us inquire then, what social and moral advan- 
tages seem to result from the joint education of the 
sexes? We need not look far into the world, tolearn 
that among the most potent influences which operate 
upon the race, are those which arise from the rela- 
tions of the sexes. This fact was recognized by the 
Creator, when they were first introduced to each oth- 
er in Eden. Every page of history corroborates it. 
Our entire literature, beyond the ra: ge of abstract 
science, is pervaded by these influences. The whole 
constitution of society is moulded by them. Wheth- 
er we will or not, they enter largely into the elements 
which combine in the education of our youth. These 
forces we find existing, for good or for evil. We 
cannot wisely overlook them.. We cannot annihilate 
them. The effort of misguided religionists to oblit- 
erate the idea of the relation and the influence of it, 
by a separation of the sexes, has been a signal failure. 
It cannot be necessary to repeat the experiment. The 
order of nature is indicated in the combination of 
these influences in the family relation; and that so- 
ciety is most happy, which conforms most strictly to 
this order; that civilization is most permanent and 
deep rooted, which rests upon the firm basis of family 
organization ; thatsystem of education is most healthful 
and enduring, which most fully recognises and sustains 
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this organization. Every kind of socialism, every kind 
of monasticism but the setting of “the solitary fami- 
lies,” has been prolific of corruption. In a school for 
the joint education of the sexes, the social influences 
are more like those of home, where brother and sis- 
ter mutually elevate and restrain each other. That 
family is unfortunate where the children are all sons; 
almost equally unfortunate is a family of daughters. 
The sons are prone to be coarse cr shy, the daughters 
prudish orunwomanly. The same tendencies may be 
observed in a school where the male and female in- 
fluences do not regulate and improve each other. Es- 
pecially is this true of boarding schools, where the 
young are entirely removed from home influences. 
If a brother and sister could bear each other compa- 
ny, how much would the parent’s anxiety for that son 
be diminished. He carries with him a part of the in- 
fluence which has restrained himthus far. The ties 
which bind him to his home are not so completely 
severed. The associations which tend to elevate are 
not broken up. If a sister cannot accompany him, 
there are sisters in other families, whose influence 
will, in a measure, make up for her absence. 


But it is not enough to look at the influence in the 
aggregate. There are particulars which combine to 
make up the general influence. A sense of respon- 
sibility to society at large, is one of these particulars. 
A school for young men becomes a community with- 
in itself, with its own standard of morality and its 
laws of honor. The irregularities and excesses of 
ycuth are looked upon as venial offences, if indeed 
they do not lose entirely the character of vice.— 
Obedience to the laws of the land, and to the re- 
guiations of good society, is of less importance 
than conformity to the student’s code of honor.— 
There are wanting here, toa very great extent, the 
ordinary restraints of society. Successful scholarship 
anda fair degree, will cover a multitude of peccadil- 
loes, which in a well regulated community would 
darken a young man’s prospect and tarnish his good 
name. There are temptations to irregularities which 
would entirely lose their force under the influence 
of responsibility to society at large. 


Such an isolation of interests cannot exist, where 
both sexes are united in the same school. The young 
man feels that he is held responsible for his conduct 
—not merely by a community of his associates, who 
need the same indulgence with himself, and whom a 
“fellow feeling renders wondrous kind ;” but by a 
community which is part and parcel of the earnest 
working world, and which has the power and the 
will to link his future destiny with his present char- 
acter. The restraints are the same as in his own 
village, where his good name is dear to him, and 
where he meets a public sentiment not so lenient as 
that of his wayward associates. Hence wholesome 
discipline is more easily maintained. There may be 
careful supervision, and a rigid execution of proper 
laws, but there is no healthful discipline where the 
order of the school is not sustained by the public sen- 
timent of that school. Ifthe pupils approve and ac- 
quit while teachers censure and condemn, there can- 
not be much moral power in the administration. It 
is an occurrence by no means rare, for pupils to sacri- 
fice the approbation of their teachers to the applause 
of their associates, If the sentiment of the mass be in 
favor of order you need almost no other influence.— 
Facts on such a point are better than theories; and 
if those may be trusted who have had experience, 
there is no more successful method of securing such 











a setiment, than by uniting the sexes in the pursuzt 
of study. It is difficult to put such facts in the form 
of statistics; but the concurrent testimony of teach. 
ers who have had opportunity to know, may be quite 
as reliable. It isa matter of every day occurrence, to 
hear teachers express strong confidence in the infly. 
ence thus secured in favor of order. A confident 
opinion on the other side from such a teacher, [ haye 
yet to hear. 

The influence of this union in the matter of disej. 
pline, is doubtless more important for young men than 
young women. Their wayward tendencies are 
stronger, and they are more likely to resist wholesome 
restraint; but he must have attained a degree of 
recklessness which is rare among young men, who 
can face the public sentiment of a community of his 
associates. 


Another advantage to be derived from uniting the 
sexes in the pursuit of education, isa purer moral 
atmosphere—a freedom from that coarseness in 
thought, and word, and deed, to which young men 
in their earlier years are prone. There seems to be 
a period in the life of many youths, while passing 
from the innocent ig orance of childhood to the so 
briety and decency o. manhood, when they have a 
strong tendency to low and vulgar thoughts and im. 
pure imaginings. Thrown together in a society by 
themselves, they stimulate each other to debasing 
thoughts, and words, and deeds, and their souls re. 
ceive a stain from which years cannot recover them, 
The late Dr, ArNoxp, a distinguished educationist, 
of England, speaks in strong terms of the degrading 
corruption prevalent in boarding schools for boys; 
and no one ever had better opportunities for knowing 
whereof he affirmed. To young men of maturer age 
the danger is less, yet there is danger. It canont 
be necessary to say that the strongest check upon 
such corrupting tendencies is the society of virtuous 
and modest women. The presence of such a woman 
dissipates low thoughts, as the morning light drives 
to their hiding places owls and bats and the creeping 
things of darkness; and there is, perhaps, no class 
of persons to whom this influence appeals more 
strongly than to young men in their earlier years.— 
There is much that is noble and generous in their 
character, sometimes even beneath this accumulation 
of impurity and corruption. It is of untold import 
ance that this better part of their nature be cultivat- 
ed—tiat their nobler instincts be brought into action. 
For the furtherance of this object, there is no influence 
that will compare in efficiency with proper associa- 
tions with worthy females. If this be true, is not the 
school the very place where such an influence is 
needed ; and is not the absence of such an influence 
an evil? 


Closely connected with this is another advantage— 
amore correct idea of the character of the female 
sex, which young men will obtain under such a sys 
tem of education. The views which some young 
men, and I regret to say, some older men, too, cher- 
ish of the female character, are grossly false and cor- 
rupting. These views, formed under the influence 
of their coarser instincts and confirmed by a literature 
coarser still, they propagate from one to another, and 
lose their self-respect as they lose their respect for 
female character. This false view of woman, origi- 
nating in a corrupt imagination, re-acts upon the 
heart that cherishes it, and stifles the half-formed as- 
pirations for a higher and nobler life. Such an idea 


of female character cannot be long cherished in the 
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presence of the truly excellent and worthy of the 
sex. It will scarce gain currency in any assemblage 
of the young of both sexes, who hold a fair rank in 
the scale of respectability. Fora young man once 
to have formed such an idea, is often the first broad 
stride in the path to ruin. To have such an idea cor- 
rected is often the only means by which he can be 
redeemed. Whether such a false idea shall ever be 
formed, or if formed, whether it shall be corrected in 
time to save the youth, depends much upon the char- 
acter of the school in which he acquires the rudi- 
ments of learning. 

I have spoken of this false estimate as operating 
in the case of young men only. That a similer false 
estimate ever exists on the part of the other sex, I 
cannot affirm. A ladies’ boarding-school abroad for 
an evening promenade, with a matron in front and 
two teachers in the rear, would indicate that such 
might be the case. If so, they need a similar 
remedy. 

In the same range of favorable influences, may 
be mentioned, a more thorough common sense as op- 
posed to the morbid sentimentalism incident to 
early life. There is no seclusion which can keep 
the young of either sex long in ignorance of their 
relations to each other. Their views of life and its 
realities and objects, will be true or false according 
to the influences under which they are formed. They 
may be permitted to meet each other under the whole- 
some regulations of society, and observe and learn for 
themselves; or they may be separated to dream out 
their relations and responsibilities to each other, un- 
der the guidance of instinct and fancy, or of a liter- 
ature lighter than their own dreams. Thus they may 
become qualified to enter with rational views upon 
the actual experience of life, prepared both for the 
good and evil which are mingled so impartially for 
all; or they may gild their heavens with a golden 
light, and find no shelter from the storm which falls 
upon them from a sky which they fondly dreamed 
would always be serene. Weakness of character 
must ever result from such false views of lifte—dis- 
appointment and mortification from a misguided fan- 
cy, which peoples with angels a world that was de- 
signed only for mortals. A fruitful occasion of such 
miscalculations, is to educate each sex apart from 
each other, and leave fancy to work out its ideal un- 
disturbed. A natural safeguard against such errors, 
isa well-regulated association with each other. The 
young are deceived by their dreams—the illusion is 
dispelled by actual experience ; or rather, with rea- 
sonable opportunity for observation, these dreams 
would never have had an origin. 


Another obvious advantage from the association of 
the sexes is, a higher degree of social cultivation. 
In this particular, perhaps more than in any other, 
the benefit is mutual. Each sex must form a part, at 
length, of general society. Those who have enjoy- 
ed the advantages of education ought to take a promi- 
nent place in society. Their education ought to fit 
them for this. But if, in acquiring this education, 
they are almost divorced from society for a term of 
years, they are not only not fitted, but they are un- 
fitted, toact the part required of them. This seclu- 
sion takes place at a period when they are most sus- 
ceptible to social cultivation, the period when their 
social habits become fixed, almost beyond the hope 


of change. It is undoubtedly true that the student 


owes his first attention to study, rather than to the 
claims of society. The same may be said of all, even 








those engaged in the active duties of life. Social 
claims are rather incidental. They are, nevertheless, 
important, and respect to them is essential to success 
in almost every pursuit. The qualifications for meet- 
ing those claims must be acquired incidentally. No 
period of life is set apart for them expressly. If the 
student can have opportunity for this incidental cul- 
tivation it is so much saved. It costs him nothing and 
is a valuable acquisition. The cultivation of which 
I speak is not merely, nor chiefly, a matter of cti- 
quette, or of external accomplishment, although 
these are important; but it pertains rather to mental 
habits, tastes, and practica] views. It is a work of 
years—the years of youth, and what is lost then can 
never be fully retrieved. 

The cloistered student becomes proverbially care- 
less in his habits, and rough or abrupt or diffident in 
his manners. Especially is this true, where large 
numbers of young men are congregated together, 
without the refining influence which the presence of 
ladies affords. For evidence of this, note the char- 
acter, and trace the history of ‘* college commons,” 
in our land. Almostall our colleges have had atsome 
time a public table, where the young men were per- 
mitted or required to take their meals. Almost uni- 
versally, these commons have been abolished as nuis- 
ances in consequence of the turbulent manners and 
habits which they generated. If any one doubts 
whether the presence of cultivated ladies would have 
obviated the difficulty, he must hold not only that the 
age of chivalry is past, but that common decency 
cannot be looked for in these degenerate days. 


A wholesome incitement to effort in study is an- 
other advantage naturally resulting. It has been a 
question involving some difficulty, what healthful 
stimulus to exertion can be furnished in large schools, 
efficient yet harmless in its operation? Very gener- 
ally a system of grading and of honors has been tried 
ard proved partially successful. That there are evils 
connected with it, no one can deny. It is a direct 
appeal to the spirit of rivalry—a sentiment teo low 
to produce a noble or generous character. Over a 
limited number in schools it exercises a powerful in- 
fluence—too powerful fora motive so unworthy — 
But it lacks efficiency in this respect, that the num- 
ber of those influenced by it must be small. There 
can be in each class but few who can cherish any 
hope of attaining a high standing. After a few strug- 
gles the majority cease to strive, and leave the con- 
test to a favored few. 

The desire for excellence is natural to all. It is 
a healthful motive, when properly controlled. It is 
sufficiently powerful when its natural causes are left 
to operate. Closely allied to this, is the love of ap- 
probation, a universal sentiment, and especially ac- 
tive in the young. Let the two sexes pursue their 
studies together, and these influences will be a suffi- 
cient stimulus to exertion; separate them, and this 
power is lost—some artificial stimulus must take the 
place. Such a statement needs no proof to those 
who have been at all observant of the developments 
of human character. 

These natural incitements have the advantage of 
being genera] in their operation, instead of acting 
solely on a few. Each aims ata respectable stand- 
ing, and aims at it the more hopefully, from the fact 
that no tutors log-book gives his latitude and depar- 
ture day by day, with painful definiteness. Success 
to-day, will, in a measure, obliterate the failure of 
yesterday, and give him courage for to-morrow. If 
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he cannot stand foremost he can at least maintain 
himself manfully in his own position, and those 
whose good uvpinion he values, and who have watch- 
ed his course with a kindly feeling, shall distribute 
the honors. Selfish emulation and narrow minded 
jealousies can scarcely arise under such a system. 

Other advantages might be enumerated, which 
help make up the general influence arising from 
the association of the sexes in the pursuit of study. 
Yet it is difficult to distinguish all the elements which 
compose this favorable influenee. Many of these 
are so refined as to elude our observation, and yet 
they may be no less potent in their operations.— 
Continents are raised and depressed by hidden forces 
which science has not yet demonstrated. The all- 
pervading power of gravitation, which balances the 
universe on its central pivot, is known only in its 
effects. Philosophers “ cannot tell whence it cometh, 
nor whither it goeth.” So, many of the influences 
which act upon society, come and go without reveal- 
ing their arrival or departure; but of these influ- 
ences our civilization is composed. You may anal- 
yze them, or you may fail to do it—they work on 
silently, and another age shall look upon smiling 
continents, where now there is only a turbid waste 
of waters. 


The general elevating influence of a proper asso- 
ciation of the sexes in society at large, is univer- 
sally admitted. The most refined researches of so- 
cial philosophy may fail to explain it: yet there 
stands the fact; and who shall deny that the same 
power operates, with at least equal effect, upon the 
young when associated as pupils in the same school ! 

I am aware that these views may seem to many 
wholly theoretical, and to have no substantial basis 
in facts. The difficulty is not, that the facts do not 
exist, but the statistics on this subject are yet to be 
collected. Let each gather these statistics for him- 
self, of those who have had experience—from the 
Professors ina venerable Eastern College, whoadmit 
ladies to their lecture rooms, to the missionary teach- 
erofa district school on the western limits of civili- 
zation. He will have a different experience from my 
own, who does not obtain from all these the same 
testimony. 

It remains to notice some of the objections which 
are urged against the joint education of the sexes. 
Prominent among these, is the general idea, that, | 
because the two sexes are different in physical and 
mental constitution, and different spheres of action, 
they need each a different education, to adapt them 
to these spheres. This idea is undoubtedly correct, 
but it is misapplied. Where shall this difference 
of education commence, and what shall be its extent, 
are questions which may be profitably pondered.— 
Both sexes need alike the common light and air and 
other means of physical support, which Heaven has 
designed for all. No difference of constitution war- 
rants either sex in dispensing with these. It is as 
obviously true that both equally need the elements 
of knowledge and intellectual cultivation. The 
means by which these are secured must be the same 
for both. The same patient toil is the price of dis- 
cipline of mind, whether the purchaser be male or 
female. We must have for both the same appliances 
to secure this toil. These appliances are found in 
our system of schools for general education. No 
other plan has yet been discovered. 

It is a great, and yet prevalent mistake that these 





larspheres. Theiraim, from the primary school to the 
college, should be, to furnish a general cultivation, 
as a basis of preparation for any or every sphere,— 
The highest, even, of these schools, has missed jts 
aim, when it undertakes to furnish the world with 
ready-made preachers, lawyers, physicians and ep. 
gineers. They furnish the materials of which to 
make them, but leave that particular work to pro. 
fessional schools. 

But this subject has already been before the As. 
sociation, in an able report* presented at its last 
meeting. A simple reference to its argument ig 
sufficient. 

The sphere of woman is not so different from that 
of man, but that she needs the same general culti- 
vation, as a preparation for it. She has a profession 
of her own, and for this let her be qualified by a pro. 
fessional education. It is a remark often made that 
young ladies should be educated for wives and mo. 
thers. Better to say, Let them first be educated as 
human beings, as women—then shall they make 
such wives and mothers, that “nations shall rise up 
and call them blessed.” 

But shall woman aspire to a liberal education !~ 
Shall the College doors be open to her? Why not! 
The education thus obtained is called liberal—such 
as becomes freemen, and the sons and daughters of 
freemen. What right have we to grudge the boon 
to any who shall have the courage to ask it? And 
what is there in a liberal education which should 
not prove a blessing to man or woman !—But wo- 
man does not need it. This idea savors too much 
of the sensual maxim, “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” For what was the human soul 
made, and what are its wants? A vegetative ex- 
istence was never meant to satisfy it; and uatil we 
adopt the doctrine of the Koran, that woman has no 
soul, let us not undertake to say that any knowledge 
which tends to elevate the character and expand the 
views—any discipline which qualifies for the stern 
struggle of life, is unnecessary for her. In the way 
of knowledge and discipline we need all we canac- 
quire ; and the strongest even are often impressed 
with a sense of their own weakness and inefficiency. 
There are duties in the humblest sphere, for which 
the highest powers are barely adequate. 

But such an education will unfit woman for the 
duties which peculiarly belong to her. This diffi- 
culty is felt by those who have mistaken the influ 
ence of a liberal education—who have never enjoy- 
ed its advantages. ‘There may be some women of 
strong literary tastes or public tendencies who are 
tempted to neglect the claims of domestic life. But 
a generous education will not rob woman of her na- 
ture, nor lead her to despise her birthright. It takes 
her to some mountain-top, from which she can sur- 
vey her land of promise, a broad realm of rivers and 
streams, of walled towns and waving groves, on 
which the smile of Heaven like a glorious sunlight 
rests. Is she less prepared to possess that land than 
the plodding denizen of the valley, whose whole 
view of life has been cireumscribed by those moun- 
tain tops? With woman, as with man, it is the 
shallow draught that intoxicates. It is the part of the 
of the boarding school miss, who has “ completed 
her education” by one year’s exercise in the accom- 
plishments to affect contempt for the homely utili- 








schools are intended to qualify their pupils for particu- 


* Report by Prof. I. W. Andrews, of Marietta, pub- 
lished in the “ Journal of Education,” April, 1852. 
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ties of life. Let her soul expand under a more lib- 
eral culture, and she will soon learn that she was 
ynworthy to loose the latchet of her mother’s shoe. 

But are not the ornamental branches designed es- 
pecially for woman? The ornamental branches 
have their place—they are good for women and for 
men. But to make them a substitute for thorough 
discipline and solid learning is like dining on ice 
creams and jellies. They are not sufficient for one 
who has any work to do. The general education 
which is profitable for man, will be good for woman, 
so long as she shall have a share in the great work 
of life. 

Again, it is sometimes, perhaps not often, object- 
ed, that in the higher branches of study, young la- 
dies will not be able to maintain their standing with 
young men. No such difficulty is experienced in 
the primary school, nor does there seem to be any 
indication of a tendency towards it. Precisely where 
and when the difficulty is to begin, we are not in- 
formed. ‘There may have been instances in which 
young ladies have failed to maintain an honorable 
standing in classes with young men. If this has 
been the case more frequently than the reverse, the 
difference should be attributed to the prevailing ten- 
dency to hasten young ladies forward in their course 
of study with the idea that months, instead of years, 
must suffice for them, and thus introduce them, pre- 
maturely, to the more abstruse branches. Give them 
the same antecedent discipline, equal opportunities 
in other respects, and no such difference will be ob- 
served. I must be excused for speaking with some 
confidence on this point, having been connected for 
years past with a school where the sexes pursue the 
entire range of academical study in common, from 
the rudiments of English Grammar and common 
Arithmetic to the more difficult authors in the learn- 
ed languages, and abstract and applied mathematics, 
which the college curriculum presents. Ladies ask 
no indulgence and receive none. “If an experience 
of twelye years in a school of five hundred of both 
sexes, in nearly equal numbers, affords ground for 
judgment, the difficulty may be regarded as wholly 
ideal, 


It is objected again, that many of the studies 
pursued in the schools are of such a nature that it 
ts improper for the sexes to pursue them in common. 
In regard to a few studies this objection holds good. 
In such cases let separate classes be organized.— 


“ Wisdom is profitable to direct.” It cannot be pro- 
per to introduce promiscuous classes to the study 
of Animal Anatomy and Physiology. Yet this isan 
important branch, and should be pursued by each 
sex separately. Provision must be made for any 
other particular instruction, which may be needed 
by either sex. But, with these few exceptions, no 
difficulty exists. Proper discrimination will re- 
lieve from any embarrassment in the study of even 
the ancient classics. Such authors as Plato and 
Xenophon, Cicero and Tacitus—as noble and chaste 
as the entire range of literature affords, together 
with many of the poets, may be read in the promis- 
cuous classes, without causing a blush upon the 
cheek of modesty. It might be well even in schools 
for young men, to keep within such limits. 

Again, it is objected that a large public school is 
an unfit place for young women, on account of the 
coarseness of manners which necessarily prevails. 
The very idea of ladies in such a place seems shock- 
ing to many. It is true, that a school where coarse- 





ness of manners or morals is generated or tolerated, 
is no place for young women. A careful father will 
not expose his daughter to such influences and an- 
noyances. But shall not a thoughtful mother be so- 
licitous for her son, for whom such influences are 
deemed entirely appropriate! Is his character so 
proof against all tarnish from ‘improper associations, 
that his manners may be safely exposed to deteriorat- 
ing influences? The school that is dangerous for one 
sex, is unsafe for the other. A modest and decorous 
demeanor and purity of heart, are graces which 
young men may well cherish; and no school is suit- 
able for them where these do not flourish. The 
Muses are regarded as patrons of our seats of learn- 
ing: and if these worthy dames are as virtuous and 
as circumspect as they should be, young men can 
have no objection that their sisters should cultivate 
their acquaintance. At all events, such an associa- 
tion would mend the manners, both of young men 
and their patrons. The difficulty complained of, 
arises from the absence of female influence, as be- 
fore intimated. Supply that deficiency—you reme- 
dy the evil and remove the apprehended danger.— 
Our judgment in regard to the propriety of the mat- 
ter, must be determined, not by what schools are 
without the regulating influence of female society, 
but by what they will be, when that influence is se- 
cured. A kindred objection lies in the idea, that 
such an arrangement for Education must divest wo- 
man of the softer graces—her peculiar charm—and 
give her a masculine character. This is a natural 
apprehension, but [ believe a mistaken one. Nature 
has provided for these graces in woman’s constitu- 
tion. A natural development of that constitution, 
is all that isrequisite. In your system of education 
guard well the feminine instincts: do no violence 
to these, and nature will vindicate her own work. 
It is not a thorough education that will transform a 
woman intoa man. Nor, again, is it a properly re- 
gulated association with the other sex, that can so 
pervert her nature. Such an association is the plan 
of Providence, and to that plan his work is adapted. 
Female character cannot be properly developed ex- 
cept in society. Womanhood becomes more beauti- 
ful and manhood more strong and elevated, as they 
are brought out, side by side, in harmonious con- 
trast with each other. A cloistered life is not the 
thing. Educate woman by herself and you may 
make a prude—as little like the trustful woman 
with a heart that beats, as the rattling skeleton in 
the cabinet is like the living, breathing human form. 
Refuse to educate woman, array the influence of the 
stronger sex against her true elevation, and she 
sinks a slave, or trampling on her own nature, dri- 
ven by a stern necessity, she snatches with her own 
hand the boon which her natural protector should 
have freely bestowed. °Tis thus that women of a 
less sensitive nature aspire to become men. Here 
is the true origin of the masculine character to 
which, in our day, there seems to be some tendency. 


I do not undertake to deny that there might be 
such an association of the sexes ina system of edu- 
cation as should mar the female character. Hence, 
the caution—guard well the instincts of woman's 
nature. Let not a zeal for her elevation, betray you 
into any arrangement which offends against decen- 
cy or propriety. No true regard for woman or the 
race could open the doors of our medical schools to 
promiscuous classes of both sexes, or associate wo- - 
men with young men in a dissecting club over a. - 
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human subject. Such offences against modesty are 
crimes against our common nature. In the name 
of all that is decent, we have a right to protest 
against them. That such a thing is possible, shows 
a sad lack in the provisions for woman’s education, 
and a downward tendency in our civilization. 


The last difficulty which I notice, and perhaps the 
head and front of the objection which is made to the 
idea of educating the sexes together, is the appre- 
hended tendency to matrimonial alliances, and the 
cultivation of attachments looking towards mar- 
riage. It is thought there must be more love and 
match-making than is consistent with propriety or 
profit. 


Here, again, we see the need of a careful colla- 
tion of facts—of facts collected by careful observa- 
tion, under circumstances favorable to the discovery 
of the truth. Those friendly to promiscuous schools, 
would not shrink from the test. It seems an obvious 
inference that the more young people see of each other, 
the more free their association—the more certainly 
will there result hasty attachments and precipitate 
marriages. But such a conclusion would-be unwar- 
ranted. There are some considerations which indi- 
cate a different result. There must, of course, be 
some association of the sexes, to afford opportunities 
for the formation of such attachments. Lither sex, 
educated in absolute seclusion, would be safe from 
such dangers, while the seclusion should be main- 
tained. No such seclusion is attained or aimed at, 
except perhaps in Romish monasteries. There is no 
such thing as a flourishing school for either sex, 
around which the other sex are not gathered in such 
numbers as to involve the risk referred to. Select 
the most retired location—plant a college there, and 
let it have a vigorous growth—you soon have the 
wide-spreading village, which excludes neither sex. 
Educational facilities multiply, and soon a female se- 
minary springs up within sight of the college tower. 
There may, perhaps, be a mountain between, but on 
its summit there is a “mountain house,” surrounded 
by cascades, romantic glens and other incidents of 
mountain scenery. On both sides, there are com- 
mencements, anniversaries, and exhibitions. These 
would seem stale indeed if attended by a monotonous 
assemblage of either sex alone ; under such circum- 
stances, to trust to seclusion for protection from the 
danger apprehended in a promiscuous school, is to 
lein upon a broken reed. Facts alone can settle the 
question whether the association of the sexes on such 
festal occasions is less or more conducive to tender 
sentiments than a similar association extending over 
the incidents of every day life. It is an acknow- 
ledged principal of our nature, that restraint often 
serves to stimulate desire. The young man who is 
much secluded from female society is quite as suscep- 
tible to the tender passion when occasion arises, as 
he whose daily life is in the midst of society. The 
cloistered student is proverbially hasty in the bestow- 
ment of his heart. With a limited expericnce and 
an active imagination, he discovers an angel where 
another would see only a worthy young woman ; and 
as “angel's visits are few and far between,” he can 
scarcely be blamed for seizing the favored hour.— 
«Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” A 
shade of mystery gives the fancy a back-ground, on 
which to project his ideal. Cupid is not 80 blind but 
that he can see in the open every-day sunlight.— 
Those who have known each other from childhood, 
are less inclined to be enraptured with each other, 








than those who meet incidentally on a gala day or at 
some place of public amusement or resort. There jg 
something in the association of every day life, which 
checks the extravagancies of passion, and appeals to 
the judgment rather than to the fancy. For these 
reasons, there is little danger in genera] society that 
the tendency in this direction will lead to excess,— 
Indeed, it is often thought necessary to stimulate this 
tendency by large social gatherings in balls, levees, 
and other festivities, as far removed as possible from 
the common-places of every day life. If such ef. 
forts are not successful, those most interested may 
secure the result by a trip to Niagra, a season at'Sa- 
ratoga, or a winter at Washington. If these thi 
are so, then the real danger of excessive attention 
such matters, is in schools where thesexes are ednea- 
ted separately, but are allowed to meet each other on 
extra occasions, with extra preparation for such a 
meeting. Hasty and injudicious attachments may be 
expected under such circumstances more frequently 
than where the association is more free and more like 
that which prevails tn general society. If such at- 
tachments ae to be formed—and formed they must 
be and will be, in spite of bars and bolts, or even co1- 
vent wal]s—let there be every opportunity for a fair 
and rationel decision. Let common sense and the 
interests of common life, be regarded as far as pos 
sible; for, at the best, they have too little to do with 
such affairs. 


There is another advantage in this direction, which 
promiscuous schools have over those exclusively for 
young men: the intercourse of the sexes can be bet- 
ter regulated, because both are under the same au- 
thority. In schools for young men, so far as I am 
aware, no effort is made to regulate their associations 
with the other sex, except indirectly by requiring 
their attendance on schoo] exercises and their pres- 
ence at their rooms during certain hours. When 
the young of both sexes are under the same laws, 
wholesome restrictions may be introduced, and thus 
a higher standard of propriety in such associations at- 
tained. 


But it is‘asked, What guaranty is there in pro- 
miscuous schools, that those of differe: t ranks in so- 
ciety will not form attachments, and thus derangeall 
the plans of their friends? Let me ask, in return, 
What guaranty can any system of education afford, 
that such a calamity shall not ensue? A young wo- 
man, kept within the walls of her father’s house, 
guarded by a maiden aunt and taught by governesses 
and foreign teachers, often frustrates, in the bestow- 
ment of her affections, all the schemes of ambitious 
parents. The only safeguard for any parent, is toin- 
still into the minds of his children sound principles, 
a suitable regard for his own wishes in all their ar- 
rangements—give them an elevated character, and 
they will not disgrace him by their alliances. 


If the views now presented are correct, promiscu- 
ous schools are the most economical and the most 
safe. They aford better facilities for general edu- 


If these views are not Correct, the experim 
which are presented in various portions of our 

and particularly at the West, will soon, expose the 
error. If such schools have originated in a spirit of 
“ fanaticism or fo e determination,” they must 





come to nought ; if the system is based upon e 
during eihiciplon of our nature, it must stand. By 


cation, and produce a more symmetrical character.— 


its fruits it must be khown.—Ohio J. of Education. 
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